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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


a dream car in thift as well as in looks! 


{ whole world knows you’re getting 
a stand-out style star as your new car 
—if you’re buying a ’49 Studebaker. 
But you’re going to find your Stude- 
baker a dream car, too, in dollar savings. 


Thanks to Studebaker’s clean-lined 
designing, less of your income will be 
subject to car-operating outgo. 


That’s because no excess bulk burdens 
a Studebaker’s body and chassis—no 
dead weight squanders the gas you buy. 


You'll be relieved of many a worry 
about repair bills, too, thanks to Stude- 
baker’s wear-resisting craftsmanship. 





©1949, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 


Make Studebaker’s thrift as well as style 
your new-car value cue. Studebaker is dis- 
criminating America’s buy word for ’49. 


See these Studebaker distinctions 


New Champion and Commander sedans, coupes, 
convertibles—a special extra-long-wheelbase 
new Land Cruiser—New decorator-fabric uphol- 
steries—New body colors—Self-adjusting brakes 
—Variable ratio “extra-leverage” steering— 
Panoramic vision—Seats centered between the 
axles—Low center of gravity—"“Black light” dash 
dials—Automatic hill holder available at added 
cost on Champions, but standard on other models. 
Automatic overdrive, Climatizer heating and ven- 
tilating, white sidewall tires and wheel trim rings 
are optional on all 1949 models at extra cost. 


Studebaker 


Champion Starlight coupe 





Refreshingly different interiors — Smart 


new decorator fabrics give a special distinc- 
tion to all the new Studebakers. Pictured 
here is a nylon-upholstered Land Cruiser, 





You seldom stop for gas! Every ’49 Stude- 
baker gives marvelous mileage per gallon. 
Studebaker’s automatic overdrive, an 
optional extra, saves gasoline still more, 
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Whe gets the biggest profit 


from capital investment ? 


The machine I use cost $11,000. 


Somebody denied himself, and saved up, and 
bought it. 


Without that machine I suppose I'd be getting 
$1 a day like my grandfather did, working by 
hand as he did. I could only produce enough to 
be worth $1 a day. Laws wouldn’t help; nobody 


can take in more than he puts out. 


But with that $11,000 machine working for 
me, I get $12 a day. I’m $11 a day better off 


because of that machine. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


So I figure the man who saved up and bought 
it for me to use is entitled to a little something, 
too. I understand they call that ‘“‘profit on the in- 


vestment’’. I just call it fair play. 


They tell me the fellow who provides me with 
the $11,000 machine averages only a fraction of 
what I make by wsing his machine. Whatever he 
makes, I think he’s got it coming, and more. I 
hope he keeps on getting it, for I want him to 
want to save, and keep buying me machines. I 
don’t want to go back to Grandpa’s day. I think 


“the good old days” were terrible. 


SWASEY 


IW Co fod ob bo t- mM Kote) (-) 
Cleveland 











News within the News 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH STOCK PRICES?—An inside view of what happened to the 
stock market, why stock prices have remained low while nearly everything else 
has been booming. It is told in a U. S. News & World Report interview with Emil 
Schram, president of the New York Stock Exchange...............::::ssssseee P. 26 


WHY RUSSIA SHIFTS STRATEGY....P. 11 
Strong-arm methods were losing the “cold 
war” for the Soviets. Now the Moscow 
line, as U.S. policy makers see it, is to 
be peace—for a price. According to this 
view, Russia’s aim in lifting the blockade 
is to press for a unified Germany, where 
Communists could take control. 


WEST KEEPS STAKE IN CHINA......P. 13 
Uncle Sam is going to keep an economic 
foothold in China even after a Commu- 
nist victory. That’s indicated now by 
plans of U. S. and British businessmen to 
remain in Shanghai. The Communists 
can’t interfere seriously if they expect to 
get oil, equipment and skills that keep 
Chinese industry from running down. 


LABOR GOAL IN CONGRESS........ P. 14 
Unions are finding that they have a lot of 
politicking to do in 1950 if they are to 
get the legislation they want from Con- 
gress. Last week’s showdown indicates 
that they need at least 15 more votes in 
the House of Representatives for a bare 
margin. This article pinpoints the unions’ 
problems and plans. 


HOW GOOD IS BUSINESS?.......... P; 16 
Sales, real measure of business prosper- 
ity, are declining in many fields, while 
still increasing in some. A sampling of 
sales figures from representative U. S. in- 
dustries, taken from excise tax receipts, 
shows what’s happening to business. 


BRITISH VS. U. S. HOUSING........ P. 20 
What to expect if Congress passes its 
public-housing measure now can be seen 
in the results, after four years, of Britain’s 
experience in Government housing. This 
report, from London, shows how Britain’s 


socialized building compares in cost and 
quality with U.S. housing. 


EUROPEAN CARS LOSING OUT....P. 22 
Auto manufacturers abroad are fast los- 
ing their U.S. market. Sales of British 
cars, for example, have dropped from 
2,000 to 350 a month. High prices, plus 
the American preference for big cars, 
seem to be the cause. A big promotion 
campaign is in the offing, as European 
car makers try to retain outlets in U.S. 


CANCER: NO QUICK CURE YET....P. 24 
Your chances of discovering or curing 
cancer with newly announced techniques 
are shown here in a careful survey of 
latest developments in the field. There is 
a realistic appraisal of what medical sci- 
ence is doing with the cancer problem— 
where it is succeeding and where it is 
finding only clues for further research. 
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PICTURE OF GOOD SERVICE 


When you think of telephone service, 
we'd like you to think of friendly, competent 
people, genuinely eager to serve you in 
every way. 

The Operator is an important part of the 
picture when she puts through your calls 
quickly and courteously, or renders some spe- 
cial service in an emergency. 


The Girl in the Business Office shows the 
same spirit by being alert and pleasant when 
you pay a bill or there’s something you'd like 
to know about the service. 


The Installer helps you to think well of the 
Company by being polite and efficient and 
tidy when he comes to your home to put in a 
telephone. 


The Company itself does its part when it © 
conducts itself as a good citizen, as well as a 
good telephone organization, in the com- 
munities in which it operates. 


All across the land, you will find teamwork 
and neighborliness among telephone people. 
They take satisfaction in providing a valuable 
service to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


90.4 PROOF 
SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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The March of the News__1 


“ ORE LIGHT!” Those words, spoken 

by a citizen of Berlin, typified the 
first reaction of the people of that city last 
week to the news that the blockade was 
ending. For months the flickering candle- 
light at night has kept the divided Ger- 
man capital constantly aware of the strug- 
gle between Russia and the West. One 
of the first things hundreds of people 
thought of was that an end to the block- 
ade would mean more electricity to light 
their homes. 

Overhead, however, the incessant drone 
of American and British planes reminded 
everybody in Berlin that the “air lift” was 
still in business. Blockade or no blockade, 
the “lift” will stay in operation for months, 
carrying in sky freight to help build up 
the city’s stocks of food, fuel and raw ma- 
terials. Weary “air lift” pilots knew the 
pressure was off, but the job wasn't fin- 
ished. 

They were proud of their record. Since 
last June 28, American pilots had flown 
their big planes through the narrow air 
corridors with 1,159,948 tons of cargo 
from Western Germany to Berlin. They 
hit their peak last month, delivering 195,- 
915 tons in 20,320 flights. As a side line, 
they occasionally dropped candy and toys 
for the Berlin youngsters. 

There were other statistics. Twenty- 
seven Americans lost their lives on the 
job they had come to call “Operation 
Vittles.” Twenty U. S. transport planes 
which cost $7,522,000 were wrecked. 

First tip on the actual end of the Rus- 
sian blockade around Western zones of 
Berlin came last week at faraway Bruns- 
wick, Germany. A British bus, loadéd 
with 20 Germans, chugged across the 
Soviet-zone boundary and _ started the 
long trip to Berlin. It went on its way, 
undisturbed by Russian border guards. 
Berliners hoped the bus would be the 
harbinger of a steady and growing land 
traffic into their city. 

With the Berlin blockade breaking up, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the American com- 
mander, turned his thoughts away from 
the “cold war” with Russia for the first 
time in months. In Washington, President 
Truman announced General Clay was re- 
tiring. In Germany, the General reviewed 
his troops for the last time and congratu- 
lated them on doing a fine job. But he 
made no secret of the fact he was looking 
forward ta long hours with his family, to 
a decent spell of “going catfishing” in 
his home State of Georgia. 


ONGRESS STAGED one of its best shows 
last week. But, like a baseball game, 

it didn’t mean much to those spectators 
who were unfamiliar with the rules of the 


" play. For the informed, the occasion had 


everything. The supporters of President 
Truman went into the House of Repre- 


sentatives and made an all-out fight tg 
carry out their labor pledge to kill the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Nearly every member of the House 
was in his seat when the show opened, 
Most had been getting ready for weeks, | 
They had stacks of mail from home urg- 
ing them this way and that. And the gal- 
leries were occupied by lobbyists, labor 
officials and just plain people, all of them 
strong for, or against, Taft-Hartley. 

First, the Administration bill bogged 
down, Then its supporters tried a com. _ 
promise to change the name but not al] 
the rules of the Taft-Hartley law, Even 
some of the New Dealers were against it, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn took the floor to | 
drum up votes. But the compromise was " 


Harris & wise 
GENERAL CLAY AND GRANDSON © 
There'll be catfish, too 


beaten decisively. President Truman said 7 
later that the compromise wasn’t his idea ~ 
in the first place. 

That vote started things rolling. The 7 
members stayed in their seats beyond 
the usual adjournment time. The opposi- 4 
tion called up a substitute—still far from 
actual repeal of Taft-Hartley—and passed 
it by a margin of 14 votes. 

Through the night, with the House in 
recess, the Administration men kept busy. 7 
Members were telephoned, called aside 4 
for corridor conferences in the Capitol § 
and buttonholed in their offices. Next day © 
the Truman supporters moved to send the” 
whole labor tangle back to a committee. 7 
They won by 3 votes. ; 

A roar burst from the Democratic side] 
of the House when the Speaker an-7 
nounced the result—212 to 209. Labor” 
supporters applauded loudly. 

Each side claimed victory in the final] 
vote. The maneuver did not bring the 
Taft-Hartley Act much ‘closer to repeal. 
At the end of the week, President Tru- 
man told reporters the death of Taft- 7 
Hartley still was his goal—and pointedly 
reminded them that he still had four, 
years in office. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. 
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command through Bé0... 


the three 
greatest ports on the Atlantic 0 
cean! 


PHILADE 
LPH 
BALTIMORE ais 


As the volume of foreign trade 
increases, SO does our ability to 
handle all types of cargo. These may 
: range from a trainload of foodstuffs 
more important f© exporters—and for Great Britain to a steel mill for 
importers— than ever. That's why India; or may include vast quantities 
shippers prefer the advantages of the of imported basic materials. 

Our set-up is invaluable to the 
foreign trader who must coordinate 
his traffic with transportation sched- 

7 ; ules. So, when routing your freight— 
route via Baltimore & Ohio. Depend- either export OF import—remember 


With shipments being made in 


increasing numbers, these factors are 


specialized facilities at these three 
great ports—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore—and why they 


able operations permit scheduling these three great seaports—and the, 
with efficiency and confidence- B&O. Ask our man! 


OHIO RAILRO AD 


S TINEL SERVICE 


— better! 








Pay this bill for me, will you 7 


cause it threatens all self-supporting 
electric companies. And because it 7 
is Socialization of the electric busi- 
ness, a long first step toward Social- 
ization of all business. 


Suppose a stranger asked you to pay 
his electric bill every month... 

Farfetched idea? Not so—because 
you do help pay a lot of other 
people’s electric bills every month! 

Every time you buy cigarettes, 
matches, gasoline, a lipstick or a 
watch, or hundreds of other things, 
part of what you pay is a federal tax. 
And that same federal tax money 
helps pay those strangers’ electric 
bills. 

Here’s why: the federal govern- 
ment is in the electric business in 
some parts of the country. It sells 
electric service to some people and 
to certain industries— below the 
real cost. 


Who makes up the difference? 
You do — the government uses some 
of your taxes for that purpose. 

The more of this below-cost elec- 
tricity the government sells, the 
more taxes the government must 
collect to make up the difference. 

Under Socialism in England, gov- 
ernment supplies all electric service 
... there are no self-supporting elec- 
tric service companies any more. As 
a result, the English people today 
are paying more for their electricity, 
the British newspapers are full of 
complaints about electric service 
since the government took over. 

We are against government-in-the- 
electric-business in America. Be- 


Most Americans don’t want that. 
..- Do you? 


It is to your benefit to know the 
facts about your electric service, and to 
ours to have you know them. That’s 7 
why this advertisement is published by 7 
America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANIES*. 

* Company names on request from this magazine 


HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE! 
Hear her every Sunday, CBS, 9 P. M., EDST. 
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Trends definitely are becoming favorable for the longer range. 

War is crossed off as any but a distant prospect. Peace is a better bet. 

Labor is not to dominate policy. Labor-employer balance of power seems to 
be developing. There is a chance for compromise and for less struggling. 

Armament spending is in sight of its peak. 

Welfare state isn't to come overnight, either. Social-insurance plans are 
to come piecemeal, over the years, not all of a sudden, tomorrow. 

Tax policy, with war scares dormant, will be set by conservatives. 

Credit policies are being reversed; are to be aimed at trying to stir a new 
interest in loans to business, to builders, to installment buyers. 

There's not a chance for more controls over business at this stage, not a 
chance that Government will go into the steel business or get back control over 
prices or wages. A political balance seems to be established. Bal&ance is not 
likely to be upset in 1950. It seems set for 4 years at least, which gives 
business a chance to get its breath after 16 hectic years. 

















That's not to say that deflation won't run its course now. It will. 


In second half, 1949, downtrends in business promise to pick up Speed. 

In first half, 1950, a deflation low probably will be reached. 

There will be no sudden reversal of downtrends now fixed. But the point is 
that attitudes of businessmen and of investors will be changed gradually by 
what will appear to be a more favorable political climate. Fear of war will 
subside. Fear of Government policies aimed at punishing business will tend to 
give way to more confidence. Fear of punitive taxes will recede slowly. 

A base for stable prosperity is starting to be laid now. There will have 
to be a Shakeout of costs and prices first, but the longer-range outlook is be- 
coming favorable. Things aren't going to pot. They're simply adjusting. 











Labor's bid for full power in Government is lost, at least temporarily. 

Mr. Truman does as labor leaders ask. Majority in Congress does not. A 
House majority of 14 stood against White House and labor pressure. A larger 
majority exists for a line only slightly less unpalatable to union leaders. 

Senate seems less secure for the employer viewpoint than the House. Yet 
the Senate doesn't go much further than the House in acceding to labor. 

Courts accept the idea that Government can regulate unions. 

Result is the prospect for a balanced attitude toward labor relations, an 
enforcement of some standards on both sides. Odds are against a change in that 
Situation in 1950. Off-year election trends tend to be away from the party in 
power. It's doubtful if labor leaders will control the next Congress. 








What it all means in practical terms is this: 

Strikes will have to be conducted within some rules. 

Injunctions are to be usable to enforce rules that govern strikes. 

Labor still is protected in its right to organize. Employers, however, will 
keep their right to express their opinion about unions. There will be some re- 
straint on big strikes that threaten to injure the public interest. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Minimum-wage, maximum-hour rules won't be extended to more employers. 

Wage base of 40 cents an hour may be raised, but not to a flat 75 cents. 

Disability insurance isn't likely to be started this year. Insurance for 
old age may be made more liberal, but not as liberal as Mr. Truman wants. Un- 
employment insurance will not be nationalized. 

Public housing, wanted by labor, is to be approved. 

Aid to education will be voted at $300,000,000 as a Starter. 

Trend toward a welfare state is to go on. The trend, however, is to be 
Slower than many expected after the November election. Speed isn't to be much 
different under Mr. Truman and a Democratic Congress than it would have been un- 
der Mr. Dewey and a Republican Congress. It will be a bit faster, but not much. 

















It's important to watch, too, what is going on in field of credit. 

Banks are under less restraint to hold down on loans. Reserves that are 
required to back up deposits are lowered somewhat and may be lowered more soon. 

Installment loans can be had on easier terms, except for cars. Loans for 
repair of houses now can cover the whole cost, not just part. Mortgage loans 
one of these days will become available on easier terms. 

RFC is taking a greater interest in loans to businessmen. 

Stocks now can be bought for 50 per cent cash, 50 per cent credit. 

Rules that Government enforces in the field of credit use are being made 
more liberal. The shift is from an attitude of restraint to an attitude that 
favors encouragement of lending. This change in attitude of Government does not 
act automatically to cause bankers to lend more freely or to induce people to 
borrow more, but it does end fear that credit rules might be tightened. 

Money tightness, rising rates of interest, calling of loans, failures of 
banks are not to complicate the cost-price deflation now occurring. Instead, 
the managers of money policy are moving quickly to ease any restraints. 








War alarms are very unlikely to be stirred by Russia any time soon. 
War simply is not in the picture as we've emphasized for so long. 
Peace probably won't come soon either, in a formal sort of way. 
Peace, not war, however, is going to be the trend. 

Russia, for the time being, has had her fill of "cold war." 





What Mr. Stalin seems to have decided is this: 

U.S. and the West are not to undergo an economic collapse now. 

U.S. is committed in Europe and can't be pushed around short of war. 

Russia, weak relative to U.S., missed the boat on postwar revolution in 
Western Europe. U.S. checkmated the native Communists in bids for power. 

Russia's chance is not in war, but in moves to build Eastern Europe, to bide 
time, to try to reopen access to markets in the West, to get back in the coun- 
cils that will determine the postwar fate of Germany and to try to get a voice 
in determining that fate. Then, later, there may be another chance. 

Russia, too, sees opportunities in Asia while retreating a bit in Europe. 

The get-tough faction of Russian officials, temporarily, is out of favor 
with Mr. Stalin. There'll be a try now with a little softer line. 








Shift in Russia's line will gradually de-emphasize the military viewpoint 
in U.S.; will bring a gradual check to upward curve in armament spending. 

Turn gradually will be from building armament for early war, to Spending 
on research and improvement in models for the future. Billions now are going 
for weapons that won't be much good if war is avoided or even delayed. 

Also: Idea of building a U.S. General Staff comparable to General Staff of 
Germany, now popular with some high military men, will tend to fade. Idea is 
to centralize power in one hot-shot military commander. The Germans, using 
that method, managed to lose two wars by putting cards on'one weapon or one 
service. There's pressure now for U.S. to take over the German method.- 
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Sound advice from a sheriff 
—about your next tires! 


Gien Jones, Sheriff of Clark County, Ne- 
vada, knows from his experience how 
Super-Cushion can help you enjoy a safer, 
softer ride. He says— 

“Take it from me—no other tire can 
match this Super-Cushion, In my job, I 
often have to drive hard and fast. With 
Super-Cushions, my car hugs the curves 
and gives me an amazingly soft ride. I get 


quicker, safer stops—and longer mileage 
than I’ve had from any other tires.” 

The Super-Cushion gives greater mile- 
age, is bigger and softer .. . runs on 24 
pounds of air. . . but will fit your present 
wheels! You'll get a softer ride, less wear on 
your car, fewer rattles and repair bills, 
greater safety and blowout resistance, See 
your Goodyear dealer today! 


We think you’ll like ““‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’— 
every Sunday—ABC Network 


Super} cushion by 
GOODFYEAR | 


Super-Cushion T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





"From where (stand a 
your future looks good! 


“Ten stories in the sky, I’m working to bring oil 
up from two miles down. I’m the man on the 
‘monkey board’——I get the drilling pipe into 
position from the top of the derrick to the bottom 
of the well. And from where I stand it looks like 
you're going to get all the oil you need now—and 
for the future, too. Take it from me—the derricks 
go higher and the wells go deeper every year. 


“Those wells cost plenty, too—in work, in time, 
in new equipment. And not every well comes in. 
But we’re seeing you get oil just the same— 

all the oil vou want. In my end of the business, 





we're breaking records every day. That’s what 
happens when vou have thousands of different 


companies trying to out-do each other in : ; 4, | diers 
; j wait < 
dered 


producing more oil more efficiently. 





“That’s the kind of competition that makes 

America go—and it goes on in every other branch me : i L 7 oh 
of our business—research. refining, marketing, . &. & oy 
transportation. It pays off in progress—the kind . Ss 7 fou S ‘close 

of progress that puts new power in everything ! § f NL2 y such t 
you use—from insect sprays to diesel fuels.” j 

Oil Industry Information Committee ‘a | wigs 


670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N.Y. : 4 : f threat: 
ue of “cc 


Oil Builds for Americas Future N TaN | 
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AIM OF RUSSIA‘S STRATEGY SHIFT: 
NEW CHANCE TO WIN ALL GERMANY 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Talk, not war, is the new Rus- 
sian line. It is a shift in methods, 
not in goals. East-West struggle 
goes on. 

Moscow, ending the Berlin 
blockade, is trying a new tack to 
win all of Germany, get a hand 
in the Ruhr, branch out westward. 

“Cold war’ turns out to be a 
losing proposition for Soviets. So 
a hedge is made. But peace is 
still a long way off. 


A shift that points away from war 
is taking place in Russian strategy. 
Russia, at least temporarily, is giving 
up strong-arm methods of trying to 
win friends and to influence people. 

Diplomats are taking over again. Sol- 
diers once more go to the side lines to 
wait and watch. An end has been or- 
dered to the armed blockade of ber- 
lin and the Western counterblockade 
of East Germany. Foreign ministers 
of the big powers are to resume their 
talks. Russians who built up tensions 
close to war now are out to relieve 
such tensions and encourage the idea 
of peace. 

Moscow is making a sacrifice play, 
taking a loss in the hope of capturing 
the initiative again. Tough methods, 
threats and name calling, the strategy 
of “cold war,” failed to shake the 
West. So Russia is turning the clock 
back to the period of “cold diplo- 
macy,” of soft talk. Russia’s objec- 
tive still is the same—to get U. S. 
troops out of Europe and to take over 
Germany. The difference, as Ameri- 
can policy makers see it, is one of 
methods, not goals. 

In exchange for its offer of tem- 
porary peace, Russia wants to get a 
united Germany which a well-organ- 
ized Communist Party might be able 
to swing into Russia’s orbit. The 
Western powers expected such a 
move, sooner or later. The U. S. and 
its allies would like more time to 
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carry out their plans for Western Ger- 
many. But Russia, calling the turn, wants 
to talk peace now. 

What Russia sees is the prospect of 
defeat in the “cold war.” Looking around 
Europe, the Politburo sitting in the Krem- 
lin saw trends turning against them. They 
reorganized their plans, shifted their top 
executives. They sent soft-talking Jacob 
A. Malik to assist tough-talking Andrei 
Gromyko at the United Nations. Then 
they made a survey of the damage done 
to their cause in Europe by the “cold 
war’ policy. 

Setbacks to Russia since last June, 
when the blockade of Berlin began, are 
real and numerous. 

Berlin remains a Western city. The 
“air lift.” operated at an over-all cost of 
about $1,000,000,000 in direct and in- 
direct expenses, succeeded in supplying 
2,250,000 West Berliners who still are 
defying the Communists and Russia. The 
Russian blockade was a failure. 

Counterblockade of East Germany, 
however. is a success. East German indus- 
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EAST-WEST BLOCKADE 
Ideological barriers will remain 
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try is beginning to run down for want 
of steel and replacement parts that only 
the West can supply. Russia is still profit- 
ing from the work of 26,000,000 Ger- 
mans in her zone of occupation. But the 
strain is beginning to tell. Standard of 
living in East Germany, normally a food- 
surplus area, is far below the level in 
West Germany. And Russia is taking 
the blame. 

In East Europe, too, Russia is running 
into trouble. Purges of the Communist 
parties in satellite countries have not 
stilled the clamor for more East-West 
trade. Yugoslavia, defying Moscow, is 
trying to do business directly with the 
U. S. and is seeking dollar loans. 

All this, added up, suggests to U. S. 
diplomats that Moscow is choosing to re- 
treat from a policy that is doing Russia 
no good. The Communist victories in 
China, although they appear to extend 
Russia's power over many more millions 
of people than any gain or loss in Eu- 
rope, do not balance the setbacks to Rus- 
sia’s strategy in Europe. Russia’s allies 
in China are up against too many 
problems to be of much help to Rus- 
sia today. Looking at the other side of 
the picture, the Kremlin sees much to 
be gained by a new policy of talking 
peace with the West. 

Victories for the West in Europe 
are solid and real in terms of recov- 
ery, production and trade. 

West Germany is geiting a real 
boom. Output of steel and coal in the 
Ruhr is setting new records, geared 
to the recovery of non-Communist 
Europe. Russia, following cold-war 
tactics, is getting none of the profits, 
sharing few of the benefits of recov- 
ery in the West. What is more, the 
Western powers are creating a new 
Government in Western Germany, a 
non-Communist Government for 45,- 
000,000 people, potentially the 
strongest country in continental Eu- 
rope. 

Unity of Western Europe, now an 
accomplished fact, worries Russia 
too. The Communists are running a 
poor second in France and Italy, 
where they once expected to seize 
power. The North Atlantic Pact is 
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CONTROL TOWER AT TEMPELHOF 
For the “‘air lift’’: a billion-dollar victory 


uniting the countries helped by the 
Marshall Plan into a solid front that is 
becoming strong enough to stand up to 
Russia’s threats. 

Western gains in recovery did not just 
happen. They have been planned, man- 
aged and financed by the United States 


at a cost to U.S. taxpayers that is to 
total $24,000,000,000 by the middle of 
1950. Now Russia is trying to upset the 
Western timetable in Europe, trying to 
cut in on the profits of recovery in the 
West, by easing the cold war and by 
talking peace. 

What Russia wants in Europe is a 
chance to get the whole of Germany. 
Now, before the West has consolidated 
its gains, Russia wants to join the victors. 


In Germany, Greece and Iran, Russia is 
talking peace. Later, perhaps, in the 
opinion of United States: experts, Russia 
may choose to break away again for 
a new round of cold war, but at the pres- 
ent stage Russian strategy calls for 
peace—at a price. 

A merger of West Germany with the 
Russian zone of occupation is what Mos- 
cow proposes. What Russia offers in Ger- 
many is, in itself, no bargain. For a voice 
in the management of the whole country 
of 67,000,000 Germans, Russia is offering 
a zone of 22,000,000 underfed and over- 
worked Germans who have been mobil- 
ized, Communist style, into a satellite 
state, obedient to Moscow’s orders. 

To get such a merger, Russia is will- 


COMMUNISTS CLASH WITH WEST BERLINERS 
For Russia: a series of setbacks 


ing to go along with Western proposals 
that Russians rejected in the past. Times 
have changed. The West, not Russia, has 
made gains. As a result, Russia may be 
expected to ask only a fraction of the 
$10,000,000,000 demanded as _ repara- 
tions from Germany two years ago. Ip 
addition, Russia may also accept the fed- 
eral republic now taking shape in West 
Germany as the model for the Goverm- 
ment of a united Germany. 

Communist control of a united Ger- 
many is Russia’s real aim. German Com- 
-munists hope to retain control of elections 
in East Germany. In a united Germany. 
thus, Russia’s allies might get about one 
third of the votes in parliament. Com- 
munists starting with less power than 
that have taken over governments for 
Russia in other countries. 

Political parties in West Germany are 
divided among themselves. They are ill 
equipped to stand up against the Com- 
munists in defiance of Russia. What is 
more, they see in Russia’s new strategy 
an excellent chance to play off the East 
against the West. They see the way clear 
to revive their industry, build up their 
merchant marine and make a fast come- 
back as a world power. They see a chance 
to get all foreign troops off Germany's 
soil. 

Withdrawal of U. S. troops from Eu- 
rope is to be sought by Russia, disguised 
as a proposal to end the occupation of ~ 
Germany and Austria. But the U. S., at 
this stage, is not likely to bring its troops 
home while Russia withdraws only a few 
hundred miles. 

Revival of East-West trade is likely 
to be slow in starting. The United States 
will maintain the ban on many exports 
to Russia until there is agreement on 
control of atomic energy. In addition, 
hard-to-get items such as steel and capi- 
tal goods are allocated among the coun- 
tries of Western Europe far in advance. 
There is no arrangement in view at this 
time to let Russia take part in the 
Marshall Plan. 

What Russia really gets out of the new 
strategy of talking peace is also to be 
limited by the allies of the United States. 
Britain is reluctant to give Russia a voice 
in Ruhr management. France fears a 
revival of Germany. But Russia, playing 
on the world’s desire for peace, is to get 
a hearing, a chance to use her new 
strategy. 

Chance of war in the immediate fu- 
ture is lessened by Russia’s shift. But 
the powers are playing a big game for 
high stakes. 

Chances of peace, real peace, remain » 
obscure. Question is whether the U. S. 
and the Western powers will be as suc- 
cessful with “cold diplomacy” as they 
were on the European fronts of “cold 
war.” 
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EST IS KEEPING STAKE IN CHINA 


Communist sweep in China 
does not mean an end to Amer- 
tan business interests there. Vic- 

need the West. 

American, British holdings 
reach into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. They include utilities, 
banks, most of the trade. 

Communists, advancing, find 

ey need outside skills, are tend- 
ing to leave private property 
glone, encourage business. 
American and British businessmen 
in China are finding that they prob- 
ably will be able to do business under 
the Communists. The old China hands 
ho chose to ride out the civil war 
fare nervous, but they see some grounds 
for optimism in the immediate outlook. 
' The Communists, sweeping south 
across Nationalist territory, are discover- 


ing they have to keep business channels 
open with the West or face the prospect 


of stagnation. They need oil, equipment. 


d skills that Russia cannot supply. 

ithout them, what little industry China 
mow has faces the prospect of running 
own. The only way to get the things 
needed is to deal with Western business. 
' U.£. and British investments in China 

plants and property worth hundreds of 
Millions of dollars—are of top importance 
ito the Communists. The decision appar- 
tntly is made not to force outsiders away. 
Mhe British, particularly, are being en- 
fouraged to stay in business, although 
their operations are likely to be under 
strict supervision. Foreign-owned prop- 
erties are not being disturbed. Foreign 
managers and technicians are being left 
pretty much alone. 

Any plans to confiscate property under 
a Communist rule are shunted to the rear. 
‘The Communists are promising to protect 
foreign companies and to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Real test of Communist intentions 
is to come in Shanghai when Communist 
administrators get down to details in try- 
ing to take over and run one of the largest 
cities in the world. British and American 
investments in China are controlled 
largely from headquarters in this city. 

U. S. holdings, in property and securi- 
ties alone, probably exceed $300,000,000. 
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Reported from SHANGHAI 


Americans own and operate the $80,000,- 
000 Shanghai Power Co., which supplies 
all Shanghai industry. They own the 
Shanghai telephone system. U. S. oil firms 
have millions tied up in facilities in and 
near the city. Also, there are banks, stores, 
real estate companies and enterprises of 
every description, all products of U.S. 
capital and operated by American owners. 

British holdings probably reach near 
$1,000,000,000. Britons own water 
works, tramways, port installations and 
wharves. British banks and trading firms 
in Shanghai have interests that spread 
through all of China and most of Asia. 

All these properties make up a rich 
prize in a civil war. But operating them 
may turn out to be too much of a job for 
the Communists. In the first place, the 
Communists are short of men with tech- 
nical and managerial skills. Also, the job 
of feeding and policing a city the size of 
Shanghai is likely to keep a conqueror’s 
hands full for a long time. 

Shanghai itself is running down. The 
population of 6,000,000 is swollen by a 
constant stream of hungry refugees. Food 
distribution has become almost impos- 
sible. And inflation is devouring what is 
left of normal life in the metropolis that 
enjoyed an unprecedented boom in the 
first years after World War II. 

As things stand, Shanghai is more of a 
liability than an asset for the Communists. 
The complex government machinery must 
be kept operating, services must be main- 
tained, power and raw materials must 
be on hand to keep the city going. The 
Communists, in one view, are moving 
ahead of their own schedule now and are 
not equipped to administer all the terri- 
tory they are taking. 

American oil companies probably will 
not be molested. The Communists find an 
increasing need for petroleum products. 
The oil itself has to be brought in from 
the outside. U.S. officials believe that 
American oil companies will continue to 
ship oil to China, but that they will insist 
on guaranteed payments in the future. 

Utilities such as the American-owned 
power company in Shanghai are almost 
certain to be left alone, too, for the time 
being. The Communists can’t operate 
them. Only two weeks’ supply of oil for 
the Shanghai plants has been kept on 
hand since the Communists started their 
move south. Any move to take over the 
plants can cut off their fuel, interrupt 
operations and cripple the entire city. 

Officials of American and British banks 


have decided to stand by through a Com- 
munist take-over wherever they operate 
branches. One of them puts the decision 
in these words: “After all, the Chinese 
people are our customers and we hope to 
continue to serve them regardless of who 
constitutes their Government.” 

The pattern of Communist occupa- 
tion may have been set by the rebel 
armies that took over Tientsin. No foreign 


—Black Star 
U.S. BANK IN SHANGHAI 
. .. the customers won’t change 


property has been seized. The banks, shut 
down for a while, are back in business on 
a restricted basis. Some British firms are 
getting foreign exchange from the Com- 
munists for the import of critical ma- 
terials. 

The Communists, at first, may tend to 
discriminate against American business- 
men and favor the British. Anti-American 
propaganda has been used to whip up 
séntiment against the U.S. aid program 
and it can react against private business 
interests. But Communist victories so far 
have not meant a loss of American prop- 
erties. There are signs that outsiders 
—including Americans—can continue to 
do business inside a Communist China. 
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GOAL FOR LABOR: 15 MORE VOTES | 


Drive Under Way to Control Next Congress 


Labor is finding out how many 
new House seats it needs to win. 
Count of noses in the House on 
Taft-Hartley fight is the tip-off. 

Results last November turn up 
short of giving unions control of 
Congress. They aren’t getting the 
laws they expected. 

Job now, as labor men see it, 
is a holding operation while get- 
ting ready for a new try in next 
year’s elections. 


Labor leaders still have a consider- 
able way to go to gain control of 
Congress. What seemed to be a major 
victory last November leaves labor 
short of the votes it needs to get accept- 
ance of the laws it wants. 

This fact has been apparent behind 
the scenes ever since the election. It 
now has been nailed down by a count 
of votes in the House of Representatives. 
In that count, labor lost by 217 to 203. 
There has not yet been a test of labor’s 
strength in the Senate. But 54 of the 
Senators—five more than a majority— 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
80th Congress. 

Confronted by this situation, labor 


leaders are trimming their sails. They 
figure that the best they can do with this 
Congress is to fight a holding battle. They 
may get a modification of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act—not repeal. And plans for a 
broadening of the coverage of the Wage- 
Hour Act are being dropped. 

The labor spokesmen already are 
shaping their plans for taking the fight 
to the country again in the 1950 con- 
gressional campaign. They had been 
well aware of the fact that their strength 
in this Congress was less than they need- 
ed to put across their legislative program 
long before the showdown came in the 
House. 

The House showdown was not on 
the kind of ground that union leaders 
would have chosen for the battle. There 
was no clear-cut vote on repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, such as they would 
have preferred. But the final vote indi- 
cated that they would have been beaten 
on such a vote worse than they were in 
the test they got. 

What happened was that the labor men 
joined antilabor men in voting down a 
compromise. Next, they found them- 
selves with their backs to the wall fight- 
ing against a change in the Taft-Hartley 
Act that some labor leaders called worse 
than the original measure. It was here 
that they were beaten. 

Here the full strength of labor was 
mustered. All sorts of White House pres- 


PROLABOR TEAM: REPS. WELCH, KELLEY AND LESINSKI 
By a margin of three... 


sure was brought to bear in the battle 
There are four vacancies in the Hougs 
and only 11 members failed to vote. Teg 
of these were paired. If they had voted 
the total would have been 222 to 968) 
The eleventh was a Southern Dem 
who might have voted either way with 
out changing the result. In spite of ig 
election gains, labor did not have fhe 
votes to win. The House voted to accept 
the labor bill that labor leaders opposegj 
The full measure of the labor loss 
avoided, however, by fast footwork. 
next day, 11 other members voted 
labor to throw the measure back into: 
House committee for revisions by a mam 
gin of 3. But the real test of labor 
strength had been held. Labor leadengl 
now had proof that a majority of the 
House members still favored a more rigid) 
control of labor than labor itself wants) 
Labor’s gains in the last election 
were shown to be considerable, however. 
It managed to swing more than twice ag} 
many votes against the new contre E 
measure as it was able to muster 
against the Taft-Hartley bill in the final 
showdown in the 80th Congress. Then 
only 83 members voted to sustain Prési4 
dent Truman’s veto. In the new Con 
gress, labor had 203 supporters—15 short} 
of the 218 majority of the House. The 
last election had put 120 more men into 
labor’s corner. 4 
The biggest gains—as indicated by the? 
table on page 15—were in Indiana, Illi-7 
nois, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, and Texas. Most of these new votes) 
came from industrial areas in which labor? 
carried the burden of the Truman battle 
in 1948. Some came from newly organ- 
ized industrial areas in the South. And 
others came from the heat generated by} 
Administration pressure upon individual 
members. One Democrat said the pres- 
sure was so great, anti-Administration | 
Democrats would have to be treated in a7 
decompression chamber to keep from= 
having the “bends.” 
Men who know the House well say the 
changes by 11 members on the next dav—J 
which sent the measure to committee for” 
a rewriting—were made by men who 
hoped that a better control measure 
could be had. They do not want one as ~ 
strong as that which had been voted, 
but they did not want to see all of the 
Taft-Hartley Act discarded. 
The final vote, 212 to 209, which sent } 
the measure back to the House Labor 
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ommittee for a revamping, gave the Ad- 
inistration a chance to save face. It can 

hange ground and fight again, Speaker 
tam Rayburn emerged from the battle 
vith enlarged stature in the minds of 

ouse members. He had charted a com- 

promise that might have gone through if 
abor leaders had not turned their backs 
ipon it, Now they have little hope of win- 
ning more than the Speaker offered. 

Campaign strategy is involved in 

he negotiations now under way. Labor 

saders are divided in their opinions. 
ome think they should demand Taft- 
artley repeal or nothing. These believe 
hat a compromise which tempers the 
aft-Hartley Act and makes it more palat- 
tble to labor will weaken their position 
in the next campaign. They think that, if 
he workers are less angry at the Taft- 
Hartley Act, they will be harder to get 
put to the polls in 1950. 

Labor leaders are preparing in various 

ays to take their campaign to the voters 
next year. They are organizing and rais- 
ing money, arranging for newspapers of 
heir own and planning radio programs. 

nd they still are trying to work through 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
parties to reach their goals. 

This bipartisan effort was reflected in 
the fight against the new control bill in 
the House. Chairman John Lesinski of 
the House Labor Committee, a Michigan 
Democrat, had as aides Richard J. Welch, 
a California Republican, and Augustine 
B, Kelley, a Pennsylvania Democrat. 

The present policy will find labor lead- 
ets backing Democrats and Republicans, 
ilike, in various places. In the last elec- 
tion, labor doubled its number of Re- 
publican supporters in the House. Only 
Il Republicans voted with labor in the 
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80th Congress to sustain Mr. Truman’s 
veto of the Taft-Hartley bill. Last week, 
in the showdown of the 81st Congress, 22 
Republicans voted with labor. 

The support labor gives to candidates 
for Congress will depend on the indi- 
vidual, rather than his party, just as it 
has in the past. But the tie between some 
branches of labor and the Democrats is 
far closer than it is with Republicans. 
This is particularly true of the CIO in its 





Labor's New Strength 
In the House 


Labor’s gain in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1948 to 1949 turns out 
to be 120 votes. That gain still leaves 
labor short of a majority in the House 
to get what it seeks. The table below 
shows the vote in 1948 to sustain the 
President’s veto of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It shows the vote just taken in 
1949 against the Wood bill which 
labor leaders opposed. Labor leaders 
mustered 83 votes in 1948 and 203 
votes in 1949. 

To Sustain 
aft- Against 
Hartley Wood Labor's 
State Veto Bill Gain 
Alabama 3 8 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
_ Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Totals 
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upper levels. And Democrats think they 
stand to gain from the present battle 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. In the 
House, the measure that labor members 
were fighting was drafted by Republi- 
cans, though it bore the name of Repre- 
sentative John S. Wood, of Georgia, a 
Democrat. 

The apathy of voters shown in 
mid-term congressional elections has labor 
leaders and Democrats worried. Jack 
Kroll, head of CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, is busy in the field trying to 
counteract this tendency. 

Whether or not workers in industrial 
areas go to the polls in off-year elections 
has been a big factor in deciding control 
of Congress. These shifts have operated 
against the Democrats in every mid-term 
election since 1936. 

One of these mid-term sags pushed 
Republicans into control of Congress in 
1946. In 1930, 1934, and 1938, from 
5,000,000 to 9,000,000 fewer votes were 
cast for House members than in the pre- 
ceding presidential elections. In 1942, 
22,000,000 fewer voted than in 1940; in 
1946, 20,000,000 fewer votes were cast 
than in 1944. 

These fluctuations have caused some 
congressional seats to shift party every 
two years. This is particularly true of 
some districts in Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin. The workers have not turned out to 
vote in mid-term elections. This endan- 
gers many Democratic seats in the indus- 
trial East and’ Middle West. And these 
seats are held by labor supporters, 

Labor leaders say this mid-term lack 
of enthusiasm is the biggest thing they 
have to fight in 1950. They figure they 
must lick voting apathy if labor is to 
take control of Congress after 1950. 


REP. JOHN WOOD 
Republican collaboration? 
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What is happening in many lines of 
business can be measured at this time 
with some exactness. Basis of measure- 
ment is provided by collections of 
excise taxes on sales of goods and 
services. 

Sales for many businesses, measured 
by tax collections, show a declining trend. 
For some, including automobiles, the 
trend is upward. 

The accompanying charts give you a 
picture of sales trends in 12 lines of busi- 
ness. The charts show dollar value or 
physical volume of sales, at an annual 
rate, based upon quarterly tax collections. 
Where possible, the figures are adjusted 
for seasonal variation. 

Declines are revealed in a wide range 
of both hard and soft goods, as well as 
in most services. 

Auto trucks, for example, dropped in 
sales volume by more than one fourth, 
from the last part of 1948 to the first part 
of 1949, though they are still selling at a 
rate one third higher than a year ago. 
Truck sales reached their peak last sum- 
mer. 

Auto parts and accessories went 
down in sales by a little less than one 
fourth from last autumn to the first quar- 
ter of this year, and were ‘slightly below 
the figure for a year earlier. 

Tires and inner tubes also were 
down, sales having fallen by about 12 per 
cent from the last quarter of 1948 and 
by an even bigger amount from the first 
quarter of that year. 

Travel on interstate rail, air, water and 
bus lines was about 3 per cent less in the 
first three months of this year than in the 
last part of 1948, though greater than a 
year ago. ~ 

Telephone and telegraph charges 
totaled 7 per cent less than last autumn, 
but were 7 per cent higher than they were 
a year earlier. 

Business-machine sales fell about 30 
per cent from the high level reached in 
the last part of 1948. They were 16 per 
cent lower than in the first quarter of 
last vear. 

Other lines in which tax collections in 
the first quarter of 1949 reflected smaller 
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sales than in the preceding quarter were 
electric, oil and gas appliances, down one 
fourth, and electric light bulbs, down 
about 10 per cent. In both cases, the 1949 
figures also were substantially below the 
levels for the corresponding period of 
1948. 

Upward trends are striking in some 
instances, however. 

Automobile sales in the first quarter 
of 1949 were at an annual rate of nearly 
$5,300,000,000—an all-time high. This 
was about $1,200,000,000 greater than 
in the first quarter of last year and nearly 
$800,000,000 greater than in the fourth 
quarter. Before the war, in 1941, when 
prices were lower, automobile _ sales 
amounted to less than half of this year’s 
dollar rate. 

Freight cost likewise showed a con- 
sistent upward movement—being at a rec- 
ord annual rate above $11,500,000,000 in 
the first quarter of this year. That was 
about 1 per cent higher than the rate for 
the last part of 1948, and 6 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Trucking business 
increa$ed to offset losses in rail freight. 

Cigarettes showed a 5 per cent in- 
crease in sales, compared with last au- 
tumn, and a slightly bigger increase in 
comparison with the first quarter of 1948. 

In sales of luggage, radios, phono- 
graphs, jewelry and cooking oils, the tax 
collections showed gains over last au- 
tumn, but in all these cases sales were 
substantially below the levels of early 
1948. Sales of phonograph records, musi- 
cal instruments and lubricating oils were 
higher than a year ago, as well as being 
higher than last autumn. 

Little change has taken place in a 
number of lines, the tax figures show. 
From late 1948 to early 1949, there were 
only minor gains or losses in the sales of 
toilet preparations, gasoline, refrigerators, 
malt liquor, distilled spirits, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, furs and sporting goods. 
Amounts: paid in admissions likewise 
varied only slightly. 

The sales picture, sized up as a 
whole, thus reveals a mixture of trends, 
but with instances of decline outnumber- 
ing those of gain. 
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Basic data: Budget Bureau 


ip THE YEAR to start July 1, this country will spend more 
than $14,000,000,000 in cash on its Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Spending will be a record for peacetime. - 

Armed services want much more than the billions they 
are to get. Fighting among those services is a direct out- 
growth of the scramble for money. The scramble goes on 
even though each service has several times more dollars 
to spend than it had in prewar years. 

Pictogram shows at a glance where the money is to go. 

Navy is scheduled to get more cash to spend than 
either the Army or Air Force. Spending by the Navy, 
under Mr. Truman’s budget for the fiscal year ahead, 
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would total $4,674,000,000. That's up from $4,471,000,000 
being spent in this fiscal year. 

Of Navy money, wages and salaries are to take $2,286.- 
000,000, the biggest share. This is to support a strength 
of 527,000 men. Food, supplies, materials for that force 
are to cost another $602,000,000. 

Equipment for the Navy is to cost more, too, even 
without the bill for a supercarrier. Aircraft industry is to 
get $560,000,000 for new naval planes and their equip- 
ment. Another $638,000,000 is to be spent with industry 
for weapons, for ships, for heavy equipment. Construc- 
tion at Navy installations is down for $114,000,000. 
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I Budget Bureau estimate of cash outlays for year starting July 1, 1949) 


Transportation, ; Construction 
Communications, etc. jiuamee And Other ! Total 


6s. eee $3,541,000,000 
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$1,376,000,000 430,000,000 _  |$12,748,000,000 


$1,584,000,000 
For Stockpiling and Overhead Costs 


Grand Total 
$14,332,000,000 
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Army is to get only slightly less than the Navy, with a er July 1, they are set to spend $3,541.000,000, also to get 
planned cash budget of $4,533,000,000. That compares the lion’s share of contract authority. 
with $3,625,000,000 being spent by the Army now, shows New planes, equipment and supplies from industry 
the biggest dollar increase of any service budget. are to take the biggest chunk of AF dollars. Aircraft and 

Spending by Army is greater for personnel, less for related items will cost $1,158,000,000. Other equipment is 
equipment, than that of the other services. Pay-roll cost, to cost $164,000,000; supplies and materials, $303,000,000. 
with a 677,000-man force, is to reach $2,428,000,000. Sup- All these payments exceed a $1,474,000,000 pay roll. 
plies add $916,000,000. But only $413,000,000- is ear- This is the pattern of cash spending in the defense 
marked for new equipment, less than half of Navy or budget before Congress. It shows pay as the biggest 
AF outlays. expense, at $6,188,000,000. And it shows spending for goods 

Air Force is coming up fast as an independent service. and services of industry at $6,130,000,000, with aircraft 
Now, the airmen are spending $3,257,000,000 in cash. Aft- firms getting the biggest single share. 
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HOUSING: BRITISH VS. U.S. PLANS 


Public housing, British style, 
shows what is involved wken 
government takes over home 
building. Now, after four years: 

Tax money builds four of five 
houses. Construction costs are 
high. It will take Britons 60 years 
to pay the bill. 

Tenants like public housing’s 
low rents. But opponents say pri- 
vate builders can put up houses 
faster, cheaper, better. 


What can happen when government 
goes into the business of providing 
homes for the public now can be 
measured by Great Britain’s experi- 
ence of the last four years. The U. S. 
Congress is at work on a plan to pro- 
vide 810,000 low-cost housing units in 
the next six years. Great Britain, since 
April, 1945, has provided about 900,- 
000 houses, most of them low-cost 
units subsidized by the Labor Govern- 
ment. 

Actually, home building in the U.S. 
since World War II has far outstripped 
that in Britain. American builders, in a 
country with a much larger population, 
have put up one house for every 41 per- 
sons. The British have built one new 
house for every 66 Britons. 

In the U.S., however, practically all 
building has been done by private capi- 
tal, and houses built are of a higher 
quality than those in Britain. The British 
are building with government aid in a 
deliberate program to rehouse workers 
and low-income families bombed out of 
their homes by the war. As a result, a 
fifth of all British building has been tem- 
porary housing, and the standard home 
in the permanent-housing plan is a three- 
bedroom unit costing about $6,500. The 
average house built for Americans since 
the war has cost about $10,700, a price 
beyond the reach of many _ ill-housed 
families. 

Now many U.S. Congressmen are giv- 
ing serious thought to a Government- 
financed public-housing program, at a 
time when private construction is tend- 
ing to slacken in the U.S. The U. S. plan, 
approved by the Senate and now under 
study in the House, is similar in many 
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Reported from LONDON 


respects to the British model that has 
been operating for four years. 

British experience in housing pro- 
grams goes back to the turn of the cen- 
tury. At the present rate, the country is 
building 225,000 new units a year, and 
four of every five are built with govern- 
ment aid and supervision. British tax- 
payers for the next 60 years are going to 
be paying the bill for houses built today. 

A typical house in the public pro- 
gram is a wood and brick two-story, 
three-bedroom residence with a floor 
space of 950 to 1,000 square feet. Two 
fair-sized rooms, a bathroom and kitchen 
occupy the ground floor. Two of the 
upper-floor bedrooms are larger than the 
third. There also is a lavatory upstairs. 
Most are row houses. 

Tenants in the public-housing projects 
are selected by local authorities more on 
the basis of their need for housing than 
on their ability to pay. 

Priorities are set up on a point system. 
Families wanting to rent public houses 
are given points for the size of the family, 
for ill health, invalids in the family and 
such things, and get additional points 


ACCORDING TO SCALE 


based on the condition of the housing 
they occupy at the time they make appli- 
cation to move. 

Rents are paid on a base fixed by na- 
tional law, but subject to adjustment be- 
cause of local conditions. Usually, the 
family occupying a standard three-bed- 
room house pays a basic weekly rent of 
$2. The British taxpayer pays the rest, 
Subsidies on a standard house aiount to 
$66 a year by the National Government 
and $22 a year paid by the local govern. 
ment units. 

Cost of housing to the British tax- 
payer, including emergency housing, will 
total $1,225,000,000 for the three years 
ending April 1, 1950. The long-term aim 
of the Labor Government is to build 
4,000,000 low-cost housing units, which 
will require government subsidies for 60 
years after the last house is finished. At 
the present rate of rents and subsidies, 
such a program is likely to cost the tax- 
payers upward of $12,000,000,000. 

A public-housing program such as 
that now under study in the U.S. is to 
cost about the same amount of money, 
spread over 40 years. 





—Black Star 


For today’s homes . . . a 60-year bill 
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The Government in London holds the 
purse strings for public housing, and 
controls the entire building industry 
through the allocation of steel, timber 
and other materials, as well as through 
a host of laws and regulations. About 21 
per cent of all Britain’s capital invest- 
ment goes into housing and about 80 per 
cent of that amount is guided into public 
housing. 

Local governments, not the National 
Government, actually direct the construc- 
tion of public housing. Local loans, 
frequently financed by the Government, 
pay all original costs. The job is super- 
yised by a county clerk or some similar 
local public official. These officials also 
decide who gets housed. 

Troubles in British housing keep 
showing up, giving ammunition to the 
critics of the Labor Government. But the 
Laborites and their supporters defend 
the program on the ground that the over- 
all aim is to get the British working 
family comfortably housed. 

Private contractors are doing most of 
the public building. They find costs gen- 
erally are higher on public housing than 
on private housing. Delays are frequent 
because decisions on all details have to 
come through official channels. These de- 
lays add to the cost. As a result, a house 
built by private owners for $5,600 in Lon- 
don or $5,200 in the provinces may cost 
$1,200 or $1,400 more when built by 
local housing authorities. 


Labor to build houses is a problem, 
too. The war drew many skilled construc- 
tion workers out of their trades, with the 
result that house production per man is 
about 35 per cent under what it was be- 
fore the war. Also, British workers fre- 
quently resist methods generally accepted 
by American labor. Carpenters, for ex- 
ample, object to specializing in window 
frames, doors or cupboards because they 
find the work monotonous. The resistance 
shows up even on the large building pro- 
grams sponsored by the Labor Govern- 
ment. These things tend to make labor 
costs high on all housing, even though 
carpenters and bricklayers make only $30 
to $40 a week. 

Government is getting what amounts 
to almost a monopoly on the building of 
rental housing in Britain. One reason is 
that private building permits are hard to 
get from local authorities who are more 
interested in their own building projects. 
A bigger reason, however, is the fact that 
investors are slow to risk capital in pri- 
vately owned rental housing. 

Such housing comes under rent-control 
laws that go back to 1914. As many as 
5,000,000 tenement flats and = small 
houses have been under rent controls 
that have permitted their owners only 
one rent increase since 1914—a 40 per 
cent rise between the two world wars. 

Landlords are up against the problem 
of making necessary repairs out of rental 
income that was fixed before the war. 


ACCORDING TO INCOME 


Some owners have to draw upon savings 
to keep their rental houses in repair. 
Others have had to mortgage properties 
in order to underwrite new work. 

In some cases, notably in Scotland, 
several thousand dwellings have been 
offered free to local government by land- 
lords who are trying to rid themselves of 
properties that have become financial 
burdens. Frequently the offer has been 
turned down simply because the houses 
were in such poor condition. 

Consequently, incentive for private 
building for rental purposes is entirely 
lacking. Public-housing projects are be- 
ing relied upon more and more. 

Critics of the Labor Government do 
not question the country’s need for hous- 
ing. But they insist that the Government 
is trying to give Britain more permanent, 
low-cost housing than the country can 
afford. They want things changed so that 
private enterprise can carry at least 50 
per cent of the home-building job, in- 
stead of the present 20 per cent, on the 
ground that private builders can preduce 
houses faster, cheaper and better than 
the Governmeht. 

The trend in Britain, however, is 
toward a Government monopoly over 
new housing. New powers are to go to 
county and municipal councils, giving 
them more and more voice in the control 
of financing and building. This means 
official control is to move in wherever 
private enterprise is squeezed out. 





—Keystone photos 


As part of a deliberate low-income rehousing program a fifth of the postwar building has been temporary housing 
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Light Cars From Europe 
Failing to Win America 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


U.S. market for European avu- 
tomobiles is beginning to shrink. 

British autos shipped to the 
U.S. once ran 2,000 a month or 
more. Shipments dwindled to a 
scant 350 for March. 

Sales promotion by British 
producers is intensifying as they 
try to establish a market in the 
U.S. for a small economy car. 

Competitive pricing in Ameri- 
can markets is a problem. 

U. S. buyers are backing away from 
European cars. Last year, European 
manufacturers thought they had dis- 
covered an eager U. S. market for their 
cars. British producers were so success- 
ful with U.S. sales that they received 
praise in Parliament. Now the situation 
is quite the reverse. 

British figures tell the story. In 1948, 


British automobiles shipped to U.S. 
dealers totaled 24,475—about 2,000 a 


month. Shipments to the U.S. in 1949, 
however, are plummeting—1,328 in Janu- 
ary, 697 in February, a meager 350 in 
March. Altogether, 28,047 European cars 


were shipped to the United States in 
1948, but sales now are running 40 to 50 
per cent below a year ago. 

What the producers fear is that the 
satisfying 1948 record may prove to be a 
one-year performance. Last year, cars 
were scarce in the United States. Buyers 
thus snapped up almost all cars offered. 
Today, American cars are easier to get, 
and foreign makes are the first to feel the 
effects of increasing competition. Before 
the war there was almost no competition 
from abroad in the U.S. auto market. In 
1938, for example, Britain sold only 45 
cars to U.S. buyers, and the prewar 
average for all makes from abroad was 
only 528 cars a year. 

A British campaign to keep a hold 
on the U.S. market is being launched, 
however. The Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders has established a 
permanent promotion office in New York. 
The British Treasury is liberal in releas- 
ing dollars to advertise British cars. More 
British makes are being introduced and 
prices are being cut. 

Britain’s desire to keep up auto sales 
in the United States is explained by the 
fact that the British motor industry 
earned more dollars last year than the 
textile industry. That is business that 
Britain does not want to lose. 

The sales campaign is directed at the 
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‘JAGUAR’ FROM BRITAIN 
Smart lines vs. stiff competition 
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es 


U. S. luxury market—the American family 
that wants two cars and the American 
buyer who wants a custom job. For the 
two-car family, the British hope to per- 
suade buyers to accept a small, four. 
cylinder car that will be easy to park and 
cheap to operate. The most popular 
model in this class now is the 40-horse. 
power Austin, which sells in New York 
for $1,520 for a two-door model. Others 


are on the way, including a three-wheel | 


Bond Minicar, said to run 103 miles op 
a gallon of gasoline. 

In the luxury field, the British have 
the Rolls Royce, selling for as much as 
$19,000; the Jaguar, which sells for 
$4,600, and the Sunbeam-Talbot, which 
brings as much as $3,495. The Austin 
company, too, has the Atlantic A-90, 
which recently set 63 stock-car records at 
the Indianapolis Speedway for _high- 
speed long-distance endurance. This 
model recently was trimmed $1,000 in 
price, to $2,975. 

Price competition is a difficult job 
for the British. The lowest-priced Austin, 
for example, sells for only slightly less 
than popular low-priced U.S. cars. And 
U.S. cars are much larger and roomier 
vehicles. In the expensive field, British 
prices appear to be considerably abdve 
comparable U.S. models, although the 
English claim superior performance. 


Sener es areroncnesgtes 
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British production costs are high and 
rising. Steel prices in Britain recently § 


were increased and now are about as 


high as in the United States. Ocean 
freight rates also are high, which adds to 
the cost of British deliveries. The view 
is growing in Britain that, if a part of the 
U.S. automobile market is to be held 
permanently, a Government price sub- 
sidy may be necessary. 

Customer preference is another 
obstacle to continuing sales of light auto- 
mobiles in the U.S. markets. American 
manufacturers are fairly well convinced 


a ee ee ene 
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that the U.S. auto buyer doesn’t want a | 
small car. Difficulties of the Ford Motor | 
Co. in selling light British-made models | 


in the United States seem to support this 
view. 

Also, there is danger of increased com- 
petition if the British do succeed in es- 
tablishing a steady market for small cars 
in the United States. The French sold 
around 2,000 cars in the United States 
last vear, and their Renault and Simca 
are priced below $1,100. An expanding 
market would produce greater French 
sales efforts. American manufacturers 
also can be expected to enter the small- 
car field if the British selling campaign 
succeeds, and probably could establish 
an advantage in pricé competition. 

Nevertheless, the British intend to in- 
tensify their sales promotion in_ the 
United States, hoping to approach if not 
to equal their 1948 record. 
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How | reach the Big Ones 
...down where they are 


with a hand from my “Unseen Friend’’ 


“One August day a few years ago, I was 
trolling over deep water in Lake George. 


“I knew the big fish would be way down 
deep where the water was cool. The trick 
would be to get the lure down to them. And 
I didn’t want to use fibre line, which needs 
heavy lead sinkers...as it's not my idea of 
sport to drag a five pound lake trout up 
through a hundred feet of water with two 
pounds of lead hooked to his nose. 


“But I had the answer, for I had brought 
along my “Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


“Trailing out from the tip of my rod 
were 450 feet of thin, flexible wire line, 
made of a strong, rustproof Nickel alloy 


Take a “Taykit’ Pocket 
Stove...A little stove that 
does a big job. Ask your 
sports dealer to show you the 
“Taykit”’. Folded, it fits your 
pocket...assembled in a min- 
ute, it burns 1 14 hours on half 
a cup of gasoline! Needs no 
priming. Built of tough, rust- 
proof Monel, an alloy of 
Nickel, ‘Your Unseen 
Friend.” 





BY FRED STREEVER, Veteran Fisherman 


called Monel. With this wre line, but with- 
out lead sinkers, I had found I could troll 
at any depth I chose...and flash my shin- 
ing Nickel spoon just where I wanted it. 


“Suddenly a violent strike almost bent 
my rod to the water! The fight was on! 


“Every squirm and twist of the hooked 
fish were telegraphed up that extremely 
sensitive Monel line right into my fist! 
Hour-long minutes later my eye caught 
a gleam of the fish, twisting and fighting, 
some twenty feet below the surface. In a 
desperate effort to get leverage and free 
itself, it had rolled itself into the line. But 
that fine wire held firm...and soon a big 
lake trout was thrashing in my net. 


“Many times I’ve been grateful to Monel 
line. It’s far stronger than any fibre, yet so 
thin you can get two or three times as 
much on your reel. What’s more, it can’t 
rust or rot...so you don’t have to dry it.” 


Yes, Nickel alloys are real fishing allies 
...in everything from Nickel silver reels 
to “Z’” Nickel hooks. You'll find friendly 
Nickel in leaders...even in the fool- 





proof Monel bead 
chain swivels that 
keep your line from 
getting snarled up. 
But the Nickel is usually |. \\ 
combined with other 
metals, so you seldom 
actually see it. And that’s 
why Nickel is called 


“Your Unseen Friend.” 
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% 
Write for Free Booklet..." A New Tech- 
nique in Fishing.” Fred Streever tells just 
how and why he uses Monel line in trolling 
for big ones, from bass to “muskies.” 34 
pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. For your free copy send a post card 
to Dept. 192y, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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Cancer: Progress but No Quick Cure 


from WASHINGTON and NEW YORK 


Reported 


Quick cure for cancer is not at 
hand. New discoveries mean 
gains against the disease, but not 
complete victory. 

Blood tests, other methods are 
not yet sure fire in detecting small 
cancers. Surgery still is relied on 
by most physicians. 

Progress is being made. But 
latest discoveries are clues, not 
cures. Mass tests are far from 
perfected. 


A note of caution is being sounded 
by research groups and medical au- 
thorities over a public tendency to 
assume that the problem of cancer is 
near solution. Research definitely is 
making progress. There is belief that 
new discoveries now in process will 
result in very important advances. 
People are warned, however, against 
expecting too much at this stage. 

Physicians, for example, still cannot 
give you a sure blood test to determine 
whether a small, hidden cancer is pres- 
ent. There is no thoroughly tested known 
drug or chemical that will destroy cancer 
without destruction of other tissues and 
consequent injury to the patient. Yet 
plain facts on results of latest experiments 
in testing for cancer, and for controlling 
cancer growth, are highly encouraging 
to researchers in this field. 

Reports indicating that there might 
be a simple diagnosis of and cure for 
cancer have gone too far. These reports 
brought a wave of public requests for in- 
formation about supposed new proce- 
dures. Hopes were raised that the medi- 
cal profession and Government research 
agencies say cannot yet be fulfilled. What 
a careful survey shows about the latest 
developments in cancer control is this: 

Testing for cancer remains a com- 
plicated, not altogether certain process 
except in advanced cases. The average, 
apparently healthy person who wants to 
find out if he has any trace of cancer 
cannot now obtain a quick, cheap test 
as effective as the X-ray test for tubercu- 
losis, for instance. A sure mass-produc- 
tion test still is only a dream and a goal 
for cancer specialists. But they have new 
and promising leads. 


24 


A blood test developed by Dr. Charles 
B. Huggins of the University of Chicago 
may be an important development. Dr. 
Huggins found that blood of 85 cancer 
patients coagulated less readily than 
blood of about 200 other persons when 
blood samples were heated with an io- 
dine-acetic acid compound called iodo- 
acetate. About 20 laboratories hurried to 
get the Huggins data, for checking and a 
tryout on larger groups of people. U.S. 
Public Health Service is arranging with 
the University of Washington School of 
Medicine to evaluate and extend Dr. 
Huggins’s findings. 

In four to six months, says the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, enough facts and 
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EXPERIMENTAL MOUSE 
Valuable clues are appearing 


figures may be available to show whether 
the Huggins blood test actually is the 
long-sought simple, certain test for early 
cancer. If it turns out that way, people 
who worry about cancer can relax a little. 
The great majority of cancers can be 
cured if found early enough. 

A body-fluids test—the study of cells 
in body secretions—is another procedure 
where notable advances are being made. 
In one test of this kind, for certain types 
of cancer in women, expert technicians 
get good results in diagnosing absence 
or presence of cancer. However, few 
laboratory workers are adept at this work. 
Not enough trained technicians are avail- 
able to provide the test for all women. 


The same applies to another testing 
method, the cytologic testing of sputum, 
This test shows if you have cancer of the 
lungs. The goal is a simple test that the 
average doctor or nurse can make, but 
the goal is not yet in sight. 

In fact, caution is advised by cancer 
authorities as to all these new tests. The 
American Cancer Society says data on the 
Huggins blood test are altogether inade- 
quate to justify claims made in the first 
burst of publicity about the test. “Spu- 
tum tests” are in a very preliminary stage. 
Results still are checked, where cancer 
is indicated, with the old method of ex- 
amining a small slice of suspected tissue 
under the microscope—the biopsy method. 

People in many cities can be examined 
for cancer at detection centers and clinics, 
for a fee usually under $15, or for nothing 
if indigent. There are 240 detection cen- 
ters, and several hundred clinics, usually 
in city hospitals. Only four detection cen- 
ters are located in cities under 50,000 
population. Waiting time for appoint- 
ments varies from a week to four months. 

American Cancer Society officials say 
at least 20,000 centers are needed for a 
good early cancer-detection service. 

People with cancer will find, de- 
spite all the new discoveries, that physi- 
cians still rely on surgery, Xray and ra- 
dium for cancer cures. But successes with 
chemicals are spurring efforts by medical 
men to find drugs that are safe and effec- 
tive against Cancer. Results from urethane, 
colchicine and nitrogen mustards, for ex- 
ample, already have caused a major revo- 
lution in views about treatment of cancers 
with chemicals. To help you appraise the 
newest developments: 

Guanazolo is the latest find. Guana- 
zolo is a chemical substance used by 
Dr. George W. Kidder, a biology profes- 
sor at Amherst College. When Guanazolo 
was injected in mice with cancers, the 
cancers stopped growing. When Guana- 
zolo injections stopped, the cancers grew 
again. Scientists say this may indicate 
a crucial chemical difference between 
cancer cells and normal cells. They have 
searched for many years for such a differ- 
ence. 

Podophyllin, extracted from the May 
apple, and three derivatives of podophyl- 
lin, and about 60 other substances also 
are found to retard cancer growth in 
mice. These substances are being in- 
vestigated by scientists at the National 
Cancer Institute, U.-S. Public Health 
Service. Experiments already have in- 
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volved more than 1,000 chemicals, yet 
the search is just beginning. 

Discoveries of new chemicals are high- 
ly important milestones in research. But 
the Kidder experiments are considered 
scanty. Podophyllin and its extracts 
are poisonous. Months, maybe years, are 
expected to pass before investigators are 
sure that some of these new chemicals 





































































esting | can be applied safely to human cancers. 
utum. | Meanwhile, encouraging news for can- 
of the | cer victims and their relatives is found 
at the Bin steady improvements in surgical tech- 
>, but & niques, and cancer treatment by radiant 
energy. Persons with lung cancers were 
‘ancer § almost always considered beyond hope 
» The until 1939. Now they often are saved 


mthe § ince many more surgeons than formerly 





nade- are able to remove a part or all of a lung 
B first § if that is necessary. 

Spu- A new method of treating some cancers esr ye ceedhi eer Veapans: hegs 
stage. j by temporarily stopping the blood supply AGAENS? CANCER: ntsc . . . EARLY DETECTION IS ESSENTIAL 
ancer —} to the cancer area is reported successful ene 
of ex- | in a number of cases. Atomic energy by- 


tissue § products are proving useful—radioactive 
thod. §  jodine is used in treatment of thyroid 








nined —} cancer. New pain killers such as metopon, 
linics, ) aminopterim and heptalgin are being de- 
thing | veloped to aid people with painful, ad- 
| cen- vanced cancers. The new drugs are said 
ually §} to be more effective, less harmful, than 
1cen- § morphine. 
0,000 Origin of cancer remains a great 
oint- § mystery, however. Little is known about 
mths. §} its basic nature. Physicians do know that 
s say cancer is not inherited, but that people 
for a inherit a degree of susceptibility to it. 
: Thev know that some types of cancer 
, de- | = are produced by excessive exposure. to, 
hysi- ff Xray, for example, and by certain chem- 
dra- ff  icals. New knowledge about possible 
with | causes is flowing in faster than ever be- 
dical | fore from laboratories and clinics. 
offec- : A recent and important discovery is 
hane, | the capture and identification in mice of -Nat?. Institute of Health 
rex: ff a cancer virus, micro-organism causing RESEARCH IS MOVING INTO HIGH GEAR, BUT NO SOLUTION IS IN SIGHT 
revo- [§ disease. This resulted from 12 years’ ex- [ 
neers [f periments, by Dr. Samuel Graff of Colum- 
e the bia University, with milk from mice. The 
findings support the theory, held by only 
iana- § a few researchers, that a virus causes 
1 by some types of cancer in human beings. 
‘ofes- Measles, polio and influenza are known 
azolo to be caused by viruses. But no virus has 
, the been identified in human cancers. 
lana- Research on cancer is moving into high 
grew gear and great advances in knowledge 
icate are expected. One reason why efforts are 
veen increasing is that cancer kills more people 
have than any other disease except heart dis- 
iffer- ease. One out of five persons gets it. 
Death rates from cancer, among people 
May with the disease, are being reduced only 
yhvl- very slowly. The U. S. population con- 
also stantly includes a higher percentage of 
h in old people, who are the most frequent 
in- victims of cancer. The disease is a grow-  _~ —American Cancer Society 
onal ing health problem. And latest discoveries TRIED TREATMENTS SUCH AS X RAY AND SURGERY ARE STILL THE SUREST 
salth are only clues about cancer, not cures. From medical authorities—a note of caution 
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BA * “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH PRICES OF ‘STOCKS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH EMIL SCHRAM 


President, New York Stock Exchange 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Nearly everything except 
the stock market has been booming in recent 
years. Stock prices are low, on the average, when 
measured either by what corporations earn or by 
what they pay out to shareholders. Yet the public, 
generally speaking, shies away from stocks. In- 
dividual savings go largely into bank accounts, 
insurance and Government bonds. 





The editors of U.S. News & World Report 
asked Emil Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to come to our conference rooms 
to discuss the problems of the stock market and 
of the individual investor. 

The interview that follows is one of a series 
with leaders in business, labor, agriculture, and 
national and international affairs. 








Q Just exactly what is. wrong with the stock 
market, Mr. Schram? ’ 

A Well, there are several things. To begin with, I 
think our market is suffering from a shift of wealth— 
not only a shift of capital, but of income. We have 
done a much better job of socializing the wealth and 
income of this country than most people realize. 

Q Through taxes, you mean? 

A Yes. The people who normally buy stocks have 
been people of wealth, foreigners as well as people 
in this country. You know what has happened to 
foreign ownership. Because of the demand for hard 
money, they have been forced to liquidate their 
American holdings. Then, because of high taxes, the 
wealthy class here has had to liquidate. The people 
who have the money today, the ones who have been 
saving the money, are generally in the lower income 
groups. 

Q What has become of the savings of these lower- 
income people? 

A That money has been flowing into insurance 
companies and banks and Government bonds. Now, 
that’s what I call “sacred money.” That kind of 
money doesn’t find its way into the stock market. 
The people who have been the principal purchasers 
of securities in the past have had to sell or at least 
have not been in a position to buy much. We have 
failed to develop a new group to absorb not only the 
existing securities, but also the new ones. 

Q Isn’t uncertainty about the future, so far as 
business is concerned, one of the reasons why people 
are staying out of the market? 

A Yes, there’s no doubt about that. There is no 


other place where the hopes and fears of the public 
are expressed as accurately and quickly as in the 
stock market. The reaction to the shelling of the 
British ships in China the other day is a good example. 
The market had a pretty bad break that day. Then 
there has been the feeling of uncertainty over the 
business outlook. : 

Q If you had to judge which was the larger cause 
of stock-market troubles—general fear or a lack of 
savings for the purchase of stocks—which would 
you say was more important? 

A I imagine fear is the greater factor. 

Q You mentioned taxes as a factor operating 
against the market. Will you be more specific? 

A The tax picture has been very harmful. The 
1948 tax cut helped, but individual rates are still 
high. Incentive to invest has been reduced. Then, 
dividend income is taxed twice. The corporation is 
taxed on its earnings, and the stockholder is taxed on 
his dividends. After taxes, there is very little left. Also, 
the capital-gains tax has been detrimental. 

Q What do you think should be done about the 
capital-gains tax? 

A The rate ought to be reduced. Also, the holding 
period should be reduced to three months. As it is, a 
person must hold an asset at least six months before 
he sells it, or else he has to pay the full income tax 
rate on the gain. 

Many stocks are owned by people who are pretty 
old, and they can’t afford to sell and pay the 25 per 
cent capital-gains tax. If they die soon after that, the 
estate tax must be paid, and their estate is practically 
wiped out. So a lot of people are just frozen in. They 
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Taxes have shifted wealth to lower-income people, who don’t know about equities 


_But capital must flow into improved machinery so that living standard can go 


on rising—Changes in levies on gains and dividends would increase revenue 


can’t afford to get out. I firmly believe the Govern- 
ment would pick up considerable revenue by reducing 
the holding period and lowering the rate. 

Q But doesn’t the capital-gains rate, at 25 per 
cent, offer an advantage over the regular income rate? 

A If you are thinking of taxing capital gains as 
income, then 25 per cent is a decided advantage. 
But remember, this is not an income tax. It’s a capital 
tax. You just can’t think of it as an income tax. 

Q You don’t think it would be desirable to elimi- 
nate the tax on capital gains altogether? 

AI would not want to advocate repeal of the 
capital-gains tax at this time. In the first place, I 
don’t think it is politically feasible now. Also, the 
Government needs the revenue. 

Don’t misunderstand me about that. I’m opposed 
to capital levies of any kind. A capital-gains tax is a 
capital levy, and nothing else. It takes a piece of the 
assets. I think we should aim at eliminating the 
capital-gains tax ultimately, but that doesn’t mean 
you can do it right away. 

Q How low should the capital-gains rate go now? 

A To about 10 or 15 per cent. 


Tax Plan for Bigger Dividends 


Q What about double taxation of dividend income? 

A There again, I think you could increase tax 
revenues by correcting that injustice. You must realize 
that, in prewar years, corporations normally dis- 
tributed 70 to 80 per cent of their earnings. Now they 
pay out about 40 per cent. I made a proposal last 
December that all dividends paid in excess of 50 per 
cent of a company’s earnings should be tax free to 
the stockholder. That would help to get corporate 
earnings out in the form of dividends. 

Q Because stockholders would put on pressure 
for higher dividends? 

A Yes. Every stockholder would want to get that 
tax-free money. That would have a terrific effect on 
our market, and we estimate it would produce about 
$800,000,000 a year extra for the Government. 

Q You mean that, in addition to the tax-free divi- 
dends, you would get out some money, now held back 
in the corporation, that would be subject to the in- 
dividual income tax? 

A That’s right. 


Q What objections have been raised to that idea? 

A Some corporate executives are afraid of the heat 
they are going to get from stockholders. Then, too, 
some complain that corporations might be forced to 
pay out earnings that they should retain for the ex- 
pansion of their business. It would simply mean that 
corporation management would have to do a better 
job of justifying the retention of earnings. I realize 
this proposal raises certain problems in the field of 
tax administration, but I do not think they are in- 
surmountable. ; 


Making Ownership Attractive 


Q Suppose stockholders are given a better break 
on taxes, and corporations do start paying out a 
higher proportion of their earnings. What assurance 
would corporations have that they could sell new 
stock issues, and thus get a substantial part of that 
money back? 

A If you do what I propose, you are going to make 
ownership of securities more attractive. 

Q Mightn’t it simply mean that there would be 
that much more money for consumer spending? Isn't 
only a small fraction of today’s personal savings in- 
vested in equities? 

A Since the increased dividends would flow to 
people already accustomed to making investments in 
equity securities, the presumption is that a large part 
of this income would be reinvested in stocks. 

Q Just what are your aims in your program to edu- 
cate the general public to purchase stocks? 

A We are trying to broaden our base of owner- 
ship. Through a campaign of advertising and promo- 
tion, we are trying to educate the people in the owner- 
ship of securities. You would be surprised at the lack 
of knowledge that people have of securities generally. 
A lot of them don’t know what a common stock is. 
The purpose of this program is to humanize the in- 
stitution, to make people realize that buying stocks 
is something the fellow in ordinary walks of life can 
and should do. 

Q Isn't that dangerous? Suppose you get people 
into the market and prices go down? 

A Of course, there is risk in anything you buy. It’s 
dangerous, I suppose, for people to go out and buy 

(Continued on page 28) 
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homes at today’s prices, but you’ve got to have a 
home. Today you’ve got stocks, excellent stocks, sell- 
ing at four to six times earnings, prices at which an in- 
vestor can realize a yield of 6 to 8 per cent. 

I think we’ve got a perfect right, as long as we 
point out the risk—and, believe me, we’ve been doing 
that for the last three and a half years—to call at- 
tention to common stocks as a place for private in- 
vestment. The money’s got to come from some place. 
The only way you’re going to keep your high standard 
of living and your high wage level is through new 
machinery and new methods and new ways of doing 
things. And you can only do that by putting in a 
$100,000 machine where you used to have a $50,000 
machine. 

Q Is it profitable for brokers to handle the small 
purchases of low-income people? 

A No, it isn’t. But we think it has so many collateral 
benefits that it’s worth the effort. There is great value 
in ownership. When a man owns a home, for instance, 
he immediately becomes interested in the cost of the 
pavements, curbs and sewers. When a man owns 
stock, he is going to be interested in earnings and 
dividends and taxes. 

Q But mightn’t people who don’t know any better 
put their money in poor companies? 

A That’s right. I have been preaching constantly 
to my people the terrific responsibility in this pro- 
gram, and they’ve got to do a good job. 

Q Do you have a formula to show people what to 
look at in buying stock? 

A Well, we have done this: We have a magazine 
called “Exchange.” We publish in there periodically 
a list of companies which have been paying dividends 
regularly for a long time. We have one company that 
has paid dividends regularly for 101 years. We en- 
courage people to make their own decisions. We 
don’t want to sell them something. We want them to 
come in and buy. 

Then, too, we have our campaign to simplify bal- 
ance sheets. We are trying to get corporations to 
put their reports in more readable form. That will 
help. 


Marketing, Not Gambling 


Q Speaking ot dividends, now that the capital 
needs of corporations may be slackening a bit, is the 
dividend outlook improving? 

A Yes, I think so. The dividend ratio should be a 
little better. Of course, earnings could drop. There’s 
a tendency in that direction. 

Q In your drive to broaden the market, are you 
talking any about profits to be made in buying and 
selling stocks, in speculating on the market? 

A No. I think it unwise to talk about speculation. 
When conditions are right, and people see a profit 
coming up, they will speculate. You don’t have to 
advertise that. The type of speculation we would get 
if we advertised for it would ruin us. 

Q Doesn't the public in general have the idea that 
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the stock market is a sort of gambling game, rather 
than an important source of capital? 

A That’s one of the things we are working on in 
this campaign of ours. The Stock Exchange is a 
market place. You can always go there and find a 
market. 

I think the greatest service we perform for the 
stockholder is not in the purchase of his securities, 
but in the sale of his securities. If you are buying 
securities, you may not have to do it today or to- 
morrow or next week. But, if you have to sell, you 
can’t wait until tomorrow. You’ve got to get out. 
That’s where the market performs a real service. 
Someone will always buy your securities at a price— 
maybe not the price you want, but you can always 
find a market. 

Q Do you see a trend toward buying for invest- 
ment rather than speculation? 

A Yes, I think we are getting more and more to an 
investment basis. There is very little speculation. In 
the past, we have done too much talking about prices 
of stocks and too little about earnings. 

When a person buys for investment, he analyzes a 
stock carefully. He looks at the company’s earnings 
in the past. He looks at the dividend record. He can 
figure that there will be some fluctuation in his 
dividends, but not nearly so great a fluctuation as 
has taken place in the price of the stock. 

Q If the Exchange is encouraging this trend to- 
ward buying for investment rather than speculation, 
will the tendency be to eliminate the trader? 

A Yes, the tendency is to freeze securities for a 
longer period. The six-month holding period for 
the capital-gains tax also has had that effect. 
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Q Would you say that the proportion of low- 
income people among shareholders in this country is 
greater or smaller now than in the 1920s? 

A I would say that the proportion is greater now, 
at least so far as real investors are concerned. Of 
course, we had more in-and-out buyers in the ’20s. 
However, I don’t think you can compare that situa- 
tion with the one we have now. There were no controls 
then. There is no real comparison. 

Q Isn’t it a fact, though, that today people are 
seeking safety rather than income or a chance to make 
a cool million? 

A Well, a good many of them don’t care so much 
about the income. All they are looking for is a way 
to conserve their capital. 

Q Some persons have suggested that, since savings 
tend to go heavily into insurance, maybe insurance 
companies should be allowed to buy more common 
stocks. What do you think of that? 

A There is no simple answer to that question. 
When we talk about life insurance funds we are 
dealing with what I have called “sacred money” that 
should be made as secure as possible. 

Insurance companies have already made extensive 
departures from their former policies by constructing 
or purchasing industrial properties, which they lease 
to business firms, and by entering into the field of 
residential construction on their own account. In 
view of the increasing size and importance of life in- 
surance funds, a careful inquiry should be made into 
every aspect of their investment before further policy 
changes are made. 


Exchange’s Stricter Controls 


Q Does the Stock Exchange favor margin controls? 

A Oh, yes. In fact, some of our own controls are 
more strict than those of the Federal Reserve Board. 
For example, right after the war, we were a little 
afraid of a runaway market. There was a lot of specu- 
lation. I tried to get the Federal Reserve to put all 
stocks selling at $10 or less on a 100 per cent margin 
requirement. Also, I did not want to see any margin 
account opened unless the investor put up a certain 
minimum capital. 

The Federal Reserve wouldn’t do it, so I asked my 
own board to impose those same regulations. They 
did, and the regulations are still in effect. So, you see, 
our controls, in some respects, are more strict than 
the Government’s. 

Q Do you think a further relaxation of the Federal 
Reserve margin requirement is needed? 

A No, I think 50 per cent is all right. It seems to 
me that makes sense. I wish they would leave it 
there, though, and not fool with it. Tampering with 
the requirement is what does more damage than any- 
thing else. It has a bad psychological effect. 

Q Has the Federal Reserve Board changed its 
attitude toward the stock market? 

A Very much so. 
Q What explains that change in attitude? 








A I don’t know exactly. But I think they realize 
now that the peak of the postwar inflation has been 
passed. The same thinking governed their actions 
when they relaxed the terms of installment-credit 
control under Regulation W. 


The Trend of Debt 


Q A few days ago, Mr. Schram, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph put out a new issue of debentures, 
and down went the stock. Are people afraid of more 
corporate debt? 

A You've got to analyze that. The debentures will 
be convertible into stock at 130 beginning September 
1. The market was around 145. I think that spread is 
your explanation. 

Q So it wasn’t a fear of excessive debt? 

A No, I don’t think so. Frankly, while the debt 
structure of corporations has grown, it is not at the 
danger point. I think the trend is wrong. I don’t like 
to see corporations owe too much money. It’s all 
right for the big fellow. A corporation like A.T. & T.., 
with good credit, can get along all right. 

Q What about the little company? 

A There the situation is different. And there are 
more little fellows than big felldws in this country. 
Prices begin to slough off a little. His banker tells 
him, “You’d better get rid of that inventory now. 
You’d better cut this loan down. You're a little over- 
extended. We don’t feel too comfortable.” Well, this 
scares the fellow to death. He knocks his prices down, 
and starts dumping inventory. So I think the debt 
trend is bad because it is hard on the little fellow. 

Q From the standpoint of a corporation that needs 
money, isn’t it often more attractive to borrow than to 
issue stocks, inasmuch as the interest paid on debt is 
deductible for tax purposes? 

A Oh, sure. Let’s go back to A.T. & T. again. They 
can borrow money tailor-made at 3% per cent, and 
deduct the cost as an expense of doing business. But 
suppose they sell stock at 150, and pay stockholders 
$9 a share. Their money has cost 6 per cent, and that 
is not deductible. 

Q When the market goes down, is it looking ahead, 
or does it tend to discount what has happened before? 

A I think it is inclined to discount the future. 

Q Whose judgment is it? Is it collective judgment? 

A Yes, collective judgment. You hear a lot of talk 
about professionals. I don’t know who they are. The 
best professionals I know of are the mass of stock- 
holders over the country. 

Q How about the insiders? 

A There isn’t any such thing as an insider. 

Q About this foreign liquidation that you were dis- 
cussing earlier—is that about over? 

A Yes, it is. In fact, there is some indication of net 
buying by foreign investors. 

Q What about liquidation by investors in this 
country? 

A That has let up, too. The 1948 tax bill provided 
some relief. That has eased up some of the pressure. 
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Life Around the World 


Trains are ‘theirs now,’ but Argentines 
are fined $4 if ticket is forgotten 


BUENOS AIRES 

S IF TROUBLES WITH RAILWAYS ac- 
A quired from the British and with 
telephones bought from Americans were 
not enough, President Juan D. Peron is 
talking now about taking over the re- 
maining utilities in Argentina that are 
owned by foreign interests. 

Argentines were jubilant when, in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, the Peron Government an- 
nounced plans to buy the British-owned 
railway lines. On cars and roundhouses 
they chalked the triumphant slogan: 
“They're ours now!” 

General Peron paid the British $600,- 
000,000 and took possession in E 
March of last year. Included in C 
the deal besides railway lines and 
rolling stock were express compa- 
nies, hotels and other real estate, as 
well as responsibility for 150,000 
employes. 

The various lines soon were re- 
named for famous Argentine gen- 
erals. The biggest terminal in 
Buenos Aires became President 
Peron Station. 

Troubles have been piling up 
ever since the lines were taken 
over, however. Comprising 55 per 
cent of Argentina’s 28,875 miles of 
trackage, the British properties 
were in bad shape. In fact, the 
British had called the sale “a good stroke 
of business,” and during the negotiations 
an Argentine spokesman had referred to 
the lines as “worthless old scrap iron.” 

“How close to right we were when we 
used that phrase!” one of my Argentine 
friends exclaimed the other day when 
the railways’ troubles were being dis- 
cussed. 

Wrecks and breakdowns, which were 
frequent under British operation, now 
are increasing. Passengers are grumbling 
about the service and the new rules im- 
posed by the Government. Experts esti- 
mate that at least $225,000,000 should be 
spent in rehabilitating the system. 

Equipment is old. Most of the loco- 
motives and cars were bought before 
1930, and some of them date back to the 
nineteenth century. Rails are too light 
and are wearing out. With aged equip- 
ment and poor rails, it is proving vir- 
tually impossible to give good service. 

Both American and British manufac- 
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turers were hoping to get big orders for 
new equipment after the Government 
took over the lines. Some orders actually 
were placed, but now the Government 
has run out of foreign exchange. Part of 
the orders have been canceled and the 
whole transport-buying program of Gen- 
eral Perén’s Five-Year Plan has had to 
be trimmed, in spite of its high priority. 

Unification of the lines bought from 
the British with the 2,600 miles taken 
over from French owners and with the 
network of the Argentine State Railways 
is still just a dream. These various lines 
are of four gauges, ranging in width 





' 
fares and freight rates would be doubled, | 
The Government wants to make an | 
outright increase in fares, but feels this 
would be politically unwise so soon after 
nationalization. Already it has. stirred k 
angry resentment by making hidden in. 7 
creases and imposing new regulations, B 
Hasty passengers who board trains © 
without tickets now must pay $4 fines, | 
even for 10-cent rides within Buenos | 
Aires. A passenger who does not have the | 
$4 must leave a watch or jewelry with 
the conductor to guarantee later pay- 
ment. The alternative is arrest, followed 
by a fine or a jail term. Fines and jail 
sentences also await passengers who 
carry more than the new allowance of 
66 pounds of baggage without prior regis- 
try and payment of excess charges. 
Special discounts for students and 
women have been abolished, along with 
half-fare tickets for children be- 
tween 5 and 12 years of age. Every- 
body over 5 now pays full fare. 
Annual and quarterly commutation 
tickets have been discontinued. 
Excursion rates and round-trip 











tickets also are out. Trains and 











from 30 to 66 inches. Unification, if it is 
carried out, will require spending mil- 
lions of dollars for widening grades and 
bridges, relaying tracks and converting 
or replacing cars and engines. 

On the management side matters are 
going better. The Government has been 
running the Argentine State Railways 
for years with considerable success. Thus, 
there are a good many Argentines who 
are experienced in railway operation. 
Besides, the English officials and em- 
ployes of the formerly British lines are 
staying on the job for five years under 
terms of the purchase contract. 

Labor problems, however, have com- 
plicated operation of the system. Rail- 
way unions asked for and got two rounds 
of wage increases. These increases in- 
flated labor costs that already were swol- 
len. Later the Government admitted the 
lines were losing $300,000 a day, with- 
out taking depreciation into account. 
Administration officials predicted that 


ticket windows are so jammed that 
people making a trip never are 
sure they can return home on time. 
This dilemma has produced the 
new profession of railway-station 
“stand-in.” The stand-in waits in 
line for hours outside the ticket 
office to pick up tickets for a travel- 
er who -otherwise would have to 
spend his own time there. 

Freight rates have been revised 
and raised considerably. In some cases, 
rates on cattle have been doubled. Gen- 
eral-merchandise charges have been 
raised as much as 80 per cent. This means 
increases in the cost of articles that are 
transported. 

Now General Perén says the lines are 
making money, but a good many people 
here are skeptical about this statement. 

The telephone system, too, has been 
pretty much of a headache during the 
two years or so that have passed since 
the Government bought it from its Ameri- 
can owners for more than $90,000,000. 
Charges of widespread graft led some 
months ago to a shake-up in management. 
Service still is not as good as the public 
wishes it were, and dollars are lacking to 
pay for equipment needed for replace- 
ments and extensions. 

With these experiences in mind, busi- 
nessmen can see little benefit and many 
headaches in the plan-to take over other 
foreign utilities. B. S. R. 
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‘WILL IT STAY PRETTY, DAD?” 
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The book says, “It resists attack by weather 


and indystrial fumes”. That’s another way 


to say ALUMINUM LASTS. 


Complete wall panels that pack efficient 
insulation between two sheets of Alcoa 
Aluminum! Sure they’re light, easy to 
erect. Nature made aluminum light. But 
a lot of other things had to happen, to 
make aluminum that would Jast. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

By spending years, mixing trial batches 
of aluminum with small amounts of other 
metals, to find strong alloys. By exposing 
thousands of different aluminum samples 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


at our Corrosion Test Stations... from 
Pitcairn Island to Pittsburgh. By investing 
millions in machinery to produce Alcoa 
Sheet. Finding ways to form it, fasten it. 

Lots of work. But it means better buys 
for you, in all those things that didn’t 
use to last. That makes things of Alcoa 
Aluminum worth looking for. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 628 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Sales offices in principal cities. 








Ll new technique in Journalism. 


“AUTHORIZED INTERVIEWS” with leaders of Business, Labor 
and Government, held in our news rooms in Washington, 


strike a new note in news magazine publishing. 


Unlike the conventional press conference which covers many subjects, this new technique 
of the AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW concentrates on a single subject. It is a give-and-take dis- 
cussion among the senior editors of U.S.NeEws & Wortp Report and a top authority. 


In the interest of accuracy, a transcript is submitted to protect persons interviewed 
against stenographic errors, and to assure that it is 100 per cent authorized 


An important part of this technique is to make available to the press the entire 
text of each interview for simultaneous publication with us. Many newspapers 
as well as the wire services have taken advantage of this unique news service by 
publishing these exclusive AUTHORIZED INTERVIEWS either wholly or in part. 


* 


THIS RECENTLY ADDED SERVICE TO OUR READERS AND TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
CARRIES OUT THE BASIC PUBLISHING FORMULA OF U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT— 
THE REPORTING AND ANALYZING OF 


USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 




















President of the Pennsylvania Raile 
road details how his Road is spending 
$216,000,000, (Oct, J, 1948) 


\é | 


EDWIN G URSE 


Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to the President, discusses 
“What Business and Government 
need to know about each other.” 
(Dec, 31, 1948) 


Attorney General of the United States 
discusses the governing factors in fil- 
ing suits, such as size of sales volume 


and price fixing. (Dec. 17, 1948) 


Former President of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce gives his impres+ 
sions of a visit to Russia to sell 
Motion pictures. (Nov. 5, 1948) 


Chairman of the U. S. Delegation to 
the United Nations General Assembly 
in Paris, advocates bipartisan coope 
eration in foreign policy of the 
United States. (Jan. 21, 1949) 


President of the CIO answers the 
question : ‘What does Labor Want?” 
(Nov. 26, 1948) 


President of the United Mine Worke 
ers outlines to the editors of U.S.News 
& World Report his viewpoint on 
pensions as the next step in labor 
negotiations. (Novy. 19, 1948) 


Fleet Admiral discusses the relative 
importance of air po sea power 
and land power. (Jan. 28, 1949) 


President of Union Oil Co. of Califor 

the future of oil through 

and gives his views on 

ernment plans to allocate mate 
(Feb, 25, 1949) 





es 
MARRINER ECCLES 


Member of the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, explains his 
views on the outlook for American 
business. (Jan. 7, 1949) 


Chairman of the United Aircraft 
Corp. gives his views on the future of 
the aircraft engine and the air power 
ft supports. (Feb. 4, 1949) 














BEN N F. RLESS 


President of United States Steel Cor- 
poration describes conditions in the 
steel industry, discusses the issues 
that revolve around it. (Mar. 11, 15 


This new technique in journalism is another reason that makes U.S.News & WorLD REPORT 
the Number One News Magazine for the most important people in America. 





U.S.News & World Report 





USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 
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THE GREAT COASTAL SECTION 


oF THE Land oy Pliny 









Strategic Location and Natural Resources 
Give it Outstanding Industrial Significance 


Peanuts and cotton... dairy, meat and progressive communities. . . favorable 
general feem production . . . hardwoods and tax structures, moderate climate and 
loblolly pine . . . varied minerals... Norfolk and Western Precision Transpor- 

In the great Coastal Section of Virginia of tation from the North, South and Mid- 
The Land of Plenty,* these products form the west direct to shipside at the year-round, 
basis for industries producing feed, fertilizer, ice-free Port of Norfolk on world-famed 
cement, chemicals, textiles, processed peanuts Hampton Roads... ‘‘home port’’ of the 
and meats, lumber, pulpwood, staves, furni- American navy and gateway to ports 
ture and veneers, and many more products— of the world. 
with excellent opportunity for further If you’re looking for a new factory location, 
extensive development in these and let the Norfolk and Western help you. Write 
other industries. to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 

The many manufacturing assets of the Drawer U-206, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Coastal Section include industrial water Roanoke, Va. Plant location specialists will 
. - - dependable, adaptable manpower, gather the facts you need ...in confidence 


and without obligation. 


4 The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
7] Li I Se the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Sidi A < = é North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....FRANKFURT....MADRID....TOKYO..0- 








>> Inside Berlin, after nearly 11 months of depression..... 
Revival of industry, of exports, of morale is to follow end of blockade. 
Rising shipments of coal, food, raw materials to or above preblockade level 
of 13,000 tons a day are scheduled. That's 65 per cent above recent "air lift" 
average. Stocks are to be built up higher than when blockade began last year. 
More power for industry, now getting 25 per cent of needs, is assured. 
Upturn in factory output is planned by industries hobbling along at 30 to 
40 per cent of preblockade production. Thousands of plants closed down or on 
part time are to get going again. Tide of business losses, debts now can ebb. 
Gain in exports from 4 to nearer 17 per cent of city output is looked for. 
Slash in costs is to follow resumption of freight shipments. by land and by 
water. Coal by air, at $70 a ton, can drop to $20. Cost of other raw materials 
can be cut in half. Costs due to smuggling, to black markets can drop, too. 
Jobs instead of dole are in store for about one in four Berliners who now 
are ready and willing to work, but who are jobless or working only part time. 

















>> To the average Berliner, end of blockade means an end to these things: 
Monotonous diet. Dehydrated potatoes, especially, can be banished. Fresh 
vegetables, fruit, dairy products can come in from farms surrounding Berlin. 
Cold homes. End of coal rationing, at 100 pounds a month, means warm homes, 
offices, restaurants, theaters next winter, no more scrounging for firewood. 
No gas for cooking. Plenty of coal means plenty of gas, no more rationing. 
No light at night. Now electric lights can burn, replace candles. 
Crippled transport. With coal, with Soviet agreement, subways, "el" lines, 
street cars are to run normally, no longer shut down at 6 p.m. 
In addition, to people in Berlin lifting the blockade means lifting the 
fear of war, the fear that Berlin might be the battleground for World War III. 

















>> What Berliners can't figure out is how far the Soviet retreat is to go. 
Control of power supply is mostly in Soviet sector. Will Russians.relent? 
Split city can't be put back together again unless Russians are willing. 
Currency question is still up in the air, waits on four-power agreement. 

financial center is in question, too. Fear 








Future of Berlin as industrial, 
of socialization has already driven big firms, much capital out of the city. 
Revival of Berlin means raw materials, loans. Will U.S. foot the bill? 








>> Bargaining power of Germans against both U.S. and Russia is rising fast. 


That's one thing German politicians see clearly. With the blockade out of the 


way, with both U.S. and Russia bidding high for control of Germany, time is ripe 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


for Germans to ask still more. They figure they can get more dollars for West 
Germany, more freedom there in payment for resisting Soviet offers, then turn 
around and get bigger and better offers from Russia for resisting U.S. demands. 
So talk of secret Soviet-German deals can't be dismissed altogether. 


>> As it is, West Germans have wrung big concessions from U.S., France, Brit- 
ain. Industries crippled or killed at Potsdam are to live and grow, after all. 
Steel now has a capacity ceiling of 13,500,000 tons, double Potsdam's. 
Merchant marine, virtually wiped out at Potsdam, now has Big Three bless- 
ing to grow to 517,000 tons, with ships up to 7,200 tons each, of 12-knot Speed. 
Aircraft industry iS maneuvering to come back. Potsdam killed it. Germans 
now ask permission to maintain some ground facilities, make some parts. 
Aluminum, another forbidden industry, now may produce 85,000 tons a year. 
Ball bearings, forbidden by Potsdam, may produce 33,000,000 units a year. 
Synthetic petroleum is forbidden by Potsdam, too, but petroleum produced as 
a by-product of synthetic fats and oils is permitted, "temporarily." 
Cartels, trusts, also banned by Potsdam, seem still to be around. 
What's been happening, of course, is that U.S. anxiety to get West Germany 
back on its feet, self-supporting, aiding European recovery, has played into the 
hands of Germans. Outlook is that this trend away from Potsdam will continue. 

















>> Outside of Germany, these developments are worth watching: 

Peace offer of Greek rebels--2lst such offer since fighting started--is 
timed to exploit era of good feeling over Berlin, but won't be accepted. 

Radio war by Russia against Voice of America is unlikely to continue long. 
Similar war against Tito quit after two months. Besides, U.S. can retaliate. 

Truce in Middle East is an uneasy one. Arabs, vowing revenge on Jews, talk 
of future war, can hamper Israel's economic recovery to some extent. 

Invasion is a fading probability in Iran or Finland. Finns, in economic 
comeback, worry more about drop in timber prices than about the Russians. 

Bid for U.S. loan by Spain won't get far right now, may later. Two forces 
are pushing for the loan: economic distress in Spain, for one; desire of U.S., 
British military to get Spain into Atlantic Pact, for another. If U.S., Soviet 
can't agree on Germany, Spain may look better as U.S. ally, as prospect for loan. 








>> As U.S. steers clear of China, proposes new help for Japan..... 

U.S. remedy applied to Germany is now to be applied to Japan, if British, 
Australians, French don't object too much. Official idea is to trim occupation 
controls, as in Germany, free Japanese to borrow money, enter trade deals with 
anybody they can, get Japan off U.S. dole, now costing $500,000,000 a year. 

Uss<« policy on China, though; is: still “hands: off." Ih that situation... 

Retreat of U.S. Navy from Shanghai area, from base at Tsingtao, is expected 
whenever Communists get close enough, when danger of clash becomes apparent. 

Retreat of British Navy from the Yangtze is also to be expected, but not 
from British-owned Hong Kong. London's idea is to- hang on to that investment. 

Retreat of Chiang Kai-shek to island of Formosa is likely any day now. 
Formosa is to be final stronghold of Chiang's armed forces, of his gold reserve. 

Couple of new problems, new headaches for U.S., will then develop. Denying 
Formosa to Communists as a base, while not giving Chiang more aid, is one prob- 
lem. Recognizing Communist China, discarding Chiang, is another. : 
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Barely getting along 
L Moking little or No Profit 
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Which job would you take? 


You don’t have to be a prize winner in a radio quiz program to figure out the 
right answer to this question! 


When you work for a company that’s making money, your chances are better 
all along the line. You have better chances for a good job at good pay, better 
chances for advancement and better chances for your future security. 


When you work for a company that’s barely getting along, you can’t be sure of 
your job from one day to the next. 


It’s as simple as that! And it’s something to remember when some rabble-rouser 
. Starts trying to tell you that profits mean nothing to you; that they are only good 
for people who don’t have to work for their money. 


Profits make it possible for the company you work for to stay in business. Profits 
mean money for new buildings and new machines to keep up with competition. 
Profits help attract additional money, as needed, from investors. 


Republic’s profits in 1948 amounted to only 6¢ per dollar of sales. All during 
and since the war profits averaged less than 4¢ per dollar of sales. These profits 
mean good jobs, good wages and greater security for 70,000 Republic employees 
and their families. 


This is why Republic believes that one of the best things it can do for every man 
and woman who works at Republic is to make, and keep on making, a fair profit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 





ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 


This advertisement is one of a series appear- ae 
Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 



























People of the Week — 








Dean Acheson, Now a Secretary of State Without a Crisis, 
Must Make Congress Fear Russians and Russians Like the U. S. 


> Dean G. Acheson, surprisingly, finds 
himself in an uncomfortable position as 
the “cold war” eases. For the first time 
since World War II, an American Secre- 
tary of State is without a crisis on his 
hands. Mr. Acheson applauds the Rus- 
sian decision to end the Berlin blockade, 
of course, but sees in it implications not 
to his liking. 

The crises of the past—Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Berlin—kept the 
American people fearful of war. Alarm 
after alarm held Congress in a mood to 
appropriate billions to support a U.S. 
foreign policy based on confining Russia 
to her boundaries in Europe and the 
Middle East. 

That policy is unchanged and billions 
still are needed to keep it going, big sums 
to arm the nations of the North Atlantic 
Alliance and for further economic help to 
Western Europe. In addition, the North 
Atlantic Treaty itself still has to be rati- 
fied. Mr. Acheson must ask Congress for 
these things without being able to point 
to menacing incidents and attitudes as a 
justification. 

Besides this, the Secretary of State 
shortly must face the stubborn, wily Rus- 
sians across a conference table, a new 
experience and an uninviting prospect. 
Meanwhile, he and others are trying to 
fathom Russia’s about-face on Berlin. 
And he has learned to be thoroughly 
skeptical of the Kremlin’s intentions. 

Always looking ahead, Mr. Acheson is 
making plans both for the conference and 
for obtaining appropriations. As the meet- 
ing of foreign ministers shapes up now, 
it is to be unlike any in the past. He plans 
to be brisk. 

Getting tough. Where Russia has laid 
down the terms in the past, the Western 
powers expect to do so this time. Mr. 
Acheson intends to state his proposals 
early and briefly. There will be room for 
reasonable compromise, but not for hag- 
gling. In this way he hopes to avoid the 
dillydallying and futile verbal shadow- 
boxing that kills time and gets nowhere. 
He is said to feel that the possibilities 
for agreement can be determined in a 
comparatively short time. 

His own view is that the place of the 
Secretary of State is in Washington. It 
was for this reason that he named Philip 
C. Jessup Ambassador-at-Large to speak 
for him at most meetings. But it is impos- 
sible for him to escape a meeting of for- 
eign ministers. 

There will be other new faces at the 
conference. Instead of George C. Mar- 

_Shall and Vyacheslav M. Molotov glaring 
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at each other, there will be the poised, 
self-possessed Mr. Acheson and Andrei 
Vishinsky, the new Russian Foreign Min- 
ister, who can, of course, be as immovable 
as Mr. Molotov was. 

Mr. Acheson will be flanked by Robert 
Schuman, French Foreign Minister, and 
Ernest Bevin of Great Britain. Mr. Bevin 
is to be the only participant who attended 
previous meetings of foreign ministers, 
and is almost fumingly impatient of Rus- 
sian delays. Mr. Acheson’s proposals will 
be worked out beforehand with Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Schuman, and the U.S., Eng- 
land and France, as usual, will enter the 
meeting as a solid bloc. 

Tactics. What to do about Germany is 
the question. The Russians, who want a 


large say, have certain natural advan- . 


tages in larger numbers of troops in the 
area and geographical proximity. 

But State Department aides say Mr. 
Acheson has one trump card that will be 
played unhesitatingly. This is the an- 
nouncement of an intention to go ahead 
with already well-matured plans for merg- 
ing the American, British and French oc- 
cupied areas into a Western German 
federation, with Russia frozen out of this 
vital industrial area. 

Any agreement, for the mere sake of 
agreement, for the sake of face saving, 
such as once was the practice, is out now. 
Such an agreement might tend to soothe 





Congress still further and intensify the 
difficulty of obtaining appropriations, 
Agreements that depend on day-to-day 
interpretation and application by Russia 
also are out. Mr. Acheson has had enough 
of the misunderstandings that such com- 
pacts can produce. 

In any event, the Secretary of State 
plans no nonsense. If it becomes apparent 
that an agreement cannot be reached, the 
meeting can be adjourned, with, for face- 
saving purposes, further discussion turned 
over to second-tier diplomats. 

Such is the strategy that has been 
mapped out thus far. How well it will 
work will depend, of course, on Russian 
moves and countermoves. Hidden Rus- 
sian intentions, in agreeing to end the 
Berlin blockade, may come to light in the 
course of the session and compel unfore- 
seen tactics. Meanwhile, like a lawyer 
about to go to court, Mr. Acheson is try- 
ing to prepare for any eventuality. 

One factor adds to his difficulties. He 
must talk peace to the Russians and, at 
the same time, try to convince Congress 
that the Russians remain a menace, that 
effective foreign policy still requires big 
appropriations. 

Congress. Some leading members of 
Congress, never too enthusiastic about 
big foreign appropriations, already are 
hailing the new turn of affairs in Europe 
as a signal that these outlays can be cut 


~Harris & Ewing 


MR. VISHINSKY’S COLLEAGUES: MESSRS. ACHESON, BEVIN, SCHUMAN 
In the quest for peace, no dillydallying 
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drastically. Mr. Acheson and his col- 
leagues fear that the feeling may grow in 
Congress that the world’s ills are easing, 
that Russia no longer is the menace that 
he considers it. The Administration’s view 
s that Russia’s world objectives have not 
necessarily been changed. To hold Con- 








gress to this idea, Mr. Acheson, in the 
absence of a Moscow-manufactured crisis, 
must rely largely on his own persuasive- 
ness and prestige. 

In this effort he has both advantages 
and disadvantages. He is liked by many 
at the Capitol for his frankness, for an 
ability to analyze a complicated situation 
and fit its parts into an understandable 
pattern. However, some complain that he 
istoo much preoccupied with lofty world 
concepts and not sufficiently alert to the 
earthy practicalities they involve. 

He is on good terms with such leaders 
as Chairman Tom Connally of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, the 
maker of Republican attitudes on world 
afairs. But, so far, there has not been 
amy sign of such a cozy intimacy with 
these men as Mr. Acheson’s predeces- 
sr, Mr. Marshall, enjoyed. Some ob- 
servers say that, despite Mr. Acheson’s 
essential friendliness, the development of 
sich a relationship is impeded by his 
tweedy correctness, his cool preciseness 
of language and the aloofness that often 
develops between the intellectual plan 
maker and the politician. 

Mr. Acheson is to have reinforcements. 
Big guns already are being drawn up. 
John Foster Dulles, close friend of Mr. 
Vandenberg and also a Republican for- 
eign-policy maker, is warning of dire con- 
sequences if the North Atlantic Treaty is 
not ratified. General of the Army Omar N. 





MR. ACHESON (right) WITH SENATORS VANDENBERG AND CONNALLY 


Bradley, the Army’s Chief of Staff, has 
been saying that America’s frontiers are 
in Central Europe. More such statements 
by men of influence in Congress may be 
expected as the contest for appropriations 
develops. 

Whether or not these efforts will pro- 
duce the dollars Mr. Acheson wants for 
Europe is questioned by competent ob- 
servers. A new crisis would help, on the 
basis of what has happened in the past. 
Such a crisis, of course, could arise from 
the meeting of foreign ministers. 

Peacemaker? Mr. Acheson, who took 
over the Department in January, after 
years as Assistant Secretary and Under 
Secretary and a period of practicing law, 
modestly regards it as an accident that 
the easing of the cold war comes during 
his regime. Since January he simply and 
firmly has carried on the policy estab- 
lished by the experiments of his predeces- 
sors, and it has gotten results. 

Some close to him, already, are giving 
a sigh for the good old days, when U. S. 
diplomats knew what they were doing and 
what the Kremlin was doing, when there 
were no problems of meetings with the 
Russians and money could be had from 
Congress without too much trouble. 

But the Secretary himself is not looking 
back. As things stand, he faces some 
difficult alternatives. If things go well at 
the coming meeting of foreign ministers, 
Congress might be lulled into penny 
pinching that, in State Department opin- 
ion, could wreck American foreign policy 
later. If the conference goes badly, the 
chance to consolidate the period of peace 
indicated by the ending of the Berlin 
blockade will have been lost. The cold 
war may be won, but for Mr. Acheson 
there still are battles ahead. 





In appropriations, no penny pinching? 
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Emerson-Electric 


24- and 30-inch 
AIR 
CIRCULATORS 


. offer giant 
breeze capacity, 
trouble-free serv- 
ice. Two-speed, 
quiet, ball-bearing 
motor; 4 types of 
mountings. 


Emerson-Electric 


12- and 16-inch 
OSCILLATING 
FANS 


. have lifetime 
single-bearing 
hollow-steel shaft, 
forced-feed lubri- 
cotion, finger-tip 

. oscillation control. 
2 Desk and floor 
stand models. 





ee 
MORE SERVICE 
LESS SERVICING 


when you “breeze-condition” with 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC FANS 


For 38 years, the Emerson-Electric 
5-Year Factory-to-User Guarantee has 
identified the best there is in fans. 
Rugged construction, exclusive design 
features, plus an unmatched standard 
of high-quality precision manufactur- 
ing...account for their popularity 
and lifetime performance records. 
Remember ...clear air means clear 
heads...and clear profits. See your 
Emerson-Electric dealer, or write for 
free Bulletin No. T-141, 


There’s an Emerson-Electric 


EXHAUST FAN 


for every commercial and 
industrial need. Direct- 
Drive fans in 12- to 30- 
inch sizes; Belt-Drive 
models with 24- to 48- 
inch blades, handling up 
to 19,350 CFM. Ball- or 
sleeve-bearing models in 
all sizes. See your con- 
tractor, or write for 
Bulletin No. T-141. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


EMERSON ELECTRIC 
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Special 


Business is getting hard put to 
find money for expansion. Lower 
earnings, higher dividends mean 
less cash to grow on. 

Many firms have about used 
up reserves for new construction, 
re-equipment. Many have bor- 
rowed close to the limit. 

Small investors, willing to put 
their savings into stock, turn out 
to be the last big source of devel- 
opment capital. 


If U.S. business growth is to con- 
tinue at a rate high enough to assure 
full employment, then a high level of 
savings is to be required in years 
ahead. 

Savings by individuals and by business 
provide money that goes into investment. 
The country’s need for investment in con- 





BOND 


STOCK ISSUES ISSUES 
$3.7 $8.7 
BILLION BILLION 


(Sources of capital invested in 1946, 1947 and 1948) 


Basic data: Commerce Dept. 
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“= —_ extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


WHY BUSINESS NEEDS SAVINGS 


Loans and Bonds Not Enough for Growth 


struction and industrial equipment is to 
average about $37,500,000,000 a year in 
the next decade to assure jobs for a 
growing labor force. Investment in 1948 
amounted to about $36,000,000,000. 

To provide money on that scale, sav- 
ings must be large, and the chance of 
reward must be tempting. Without the 
inducement of a good return on their 
money, businessmen and individuals will 
tend to hold back. Then the economy 
would face an era of low-level activity 
and unemployment. 

Tax policy, labor policy, interest, divi- 
dends and many other factors influence 
the attitude of investors and of those 
seeking the investor's funds. Right now, 
there is evidence of much shifting in in- 
vestment attitudes. Individual savers, 


judged by what has been happening in 
postwar years, look more for security 
and less for the chance of a big gain. 
Big and little investors tend toward safety 
of principal, Risk capital is hard to find. 

Corporations, as a result, are forced to 
fall back on retained earnings for money 


JUG LEE 


AND BANK LOANS DEPRECIATION 
*9.2 $13.6 
BILLION BILLION 


to invest. This means that the stock. 
holder gets a smaller share of corporate 
earnings than in previous periods. Com- 
panies dip into past savings to help swing 
the cost of expansion programs. 

Outside sources—loans, bond issues and 
stock issues—have provided only 26 per 
cent of the capital invested by corpora- 
tions since the war, For the remaining 
74 per cent, corporations have drawn op 
their own resources. 

What has been happening is 
shown in the accompanying chart. Post- 
war records, covering a period of rapid 
industrial growth, make it clear how 
heavily U. S. corporations have relied on 
their own earnings and past savings to 
finance capital needs. Figures here are 
for all corporations except banks and in- 
surance companies. 

Retained earnings in the three post- 
war years—1946, 1947 and 1948—have 
been good for $28,200,000,000 of the 
cost of corporate growth. 

Depreciation reserves—money that is 
set aside to replace outworn equipment 






SAVINGS EARNINGS 
$18.8 $28.2 
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Kathy Lynn and Theodore Balash, as painted from photographs 


She has a big stake in steel 


Year-old Kathy Lynn of 3941 Kleber Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the daughter of 





Theodore Balash, successful plumber and a good customer of steel. More steel has helped his business 


double since V-J Day. The better his business, the brighter Kathy Lynn’s future. 


Not so long ago, plumbing fixtures 
were in short supply. Balash had one 
problem after another in meeting cus- 
tomers’ needs. But today he and the 
two apprentices working for him are 
having it a lot easier. With record 
steel production, post-war shortages 
of fixtures and all other steel products 
are disappearing. 


Kathy Lynn’s stake in steel will 


AMERICAN 





increase with the years. When she has 
grown to earning and spending age, 
she will find life even pleasanter with 
things made possible by plenty of this 
basic metal. 

To insure sufficient supplies for all 
the people, steel companies are spend- 
ing two billion dollars in a continuing 
expansion program. Meanwhile, all 
records of production of finished steel 


IRON AND STEEL 


are being broken. Last year with less 
than 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, Americans had 53 percent of the 
world’s steel output. 

Steel is a far-seeing, fast-moving 
industry. It will continue to provide 
increasing quantities of steel to every- 
body, from the small businessman like 
Theodore Balash to the largest user. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


INSTITUTE « 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥. 











: production department 





will appreciate the time and 
money-saving advantages of the 
precision manufacturing, sound 


engineering and uniform mate- 
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Special Report 


or property—accounted for $13,600,000. 
000. 

Past savings, trade credit and reduc. 
tions in amounts owed for taxes pro- 
vided $18,800,000,000. 

Bank loans and mortgages gave cor. 
porations another $9,200,000,000. 

Bond issues were floated for a total of 
$8,700,000,000. 

Stock issues provided only $3,700.- 
000,000 of the cost of corporate growth, 

In other words, stock issues accounted 
for only 17 per cent of all the money 
corporations raised from outside sources 
in three years. All the remainder—83 
per cent—was borrowed from _ banks. 
insurance companies and the general 
public. 

Future growth, if it is to be suffi- 
cient to maintain full employment, prob- 
ably will have to rely more heavily on the 
savings of the public, less on corpora- 
tions’ own earnings and past savings. 

Earnings, in years immediately ahead, 
may be in a downward trend. By early 
1950, with only a moderate downturn in 
general business, corporation profits could 
decline to an annual rate 40 per cent 
below the record level of 1948. It may 
take years to get back to 1948 levels. At 
the same time, corporations are likely to 
be paying out a higher proportion of 
earnings in dividends to stockholders. 
Business’s capital needs for expansion 
are declining temporarily, which means 
that a higher share is available for divi- 
dends. Also, corporations are under pres- 
sure from stockholders for bigger divi- 
dends. This means that corporations may 
not be able to hold back so much money 
hereafter, either for immediate use or for 
saving toward future expansion programs. 

Wartime savings, invested heavily in 
Government bonds, have been exhausted 
by many companies in expansion projects 
already completed. Money and cash as- 
sets on hand, therefore, will not provide 
the answer to how further expansion is 
to be financed. 

Depreciation reserves will help, since 
it is likely that replacement costs will be 
declining in the period immediately 
ahead. However, this is not to be a major 
source of money to pay for expansion of 
business. 

What it all adds up to is that busi- 
ness’s own earnings and savings are not 
likely to be the lush source of capital in 
years ahead that they have been in the 
first three postwar years. 

Outside capital, thus, must be 
tapped to a greater extent if business is 
to keep growing in the next 10 years. 
But there, too, major problems exist. 

More borrowing—through loans from 
banks and insurance companies—is one 
possibility. However, business concerns, 
more and more, shrink from the idea 
of running debt up any higher. Some 
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small businesses have borrowed about 
all they can. Debt means fixed charges 
for interest. Those charges might be 
hard to carry in a year of low profits. 

One big corporation has an outstand- 
ing debt of $3,400,000,000, an increase 
of 176 per cent in eight years. That 
represents more than 50 per cent of the 
company’s invested capital. This com- 
pany is said to need about $2,000,000,- 
000 more for expansion in the next few 
years. To get its debt down to 35 per 
cent of invested capital, which some 
consider normal, about $1,700,000,000 
of new capital would have to be raised 
through stock issues. Stock financing 
on that scale has not been seen in recent 
years. 

Stock issues, to support a continuing 
expansion of the economy, probably will 
have to provide a growing share of the 
capital required by industry. This is why 
business planners worry over the ills of 
the stock market. 

As it is, the public wants safe invest- 
ments. Relatively few people are willing 
to take the risk of putting money into 
stocks. For every dollar that individuals 
have invested in corporate securities in 
the last three years, they have put $10 
into insurance, Government bonds, banks 
and savings and loan associations. 

Taxes in higher income brackets con- 
tribute to this lack of interest in the 
stock market. Many people in these 
brackets decided long ago that taxes 
take so heavy a share of any money they 


earn in the market that investing is not . 


worth the risk involved in possible loss 
of capital. 

Why the public shies away from stocks 
is explained in detail by Emil Schram, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in an interview that begins on 
page 26. 

On the other side of the picture, many 
corporations that need money are unwill- 
ing to raise it through stock issues. Cor- 
porate executives dislike to sell stocks at 
prices prevailing today. When measured 
by earnings, the prices corporations get 
for their stocks are at the lowest point 
in 20 years. 

Thus, corporate stock is not as much 
in favor, either with the potential in- 
vestor or with the corporation itself, as 
it once was. 

Key to growth in years ahead ap- 
pears to be in the hands of the individual 
saver. He can expect a growing demand 
by business for his savings. Right now, 
his attitude is not one that promises any 
great flow of personal savings into ven- 
ture capital. Many think he can be per- 
suaded to change his mind about cor- 
porate stocks as an investment. If not, 
growth may fall short of what the econ- 
omy seems to need for long-term pros- 


perity. 
MAY 13, 1949 












...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





Spike story with a new twist 


HAT’S a railroad spike you’re 

looking at, but a spike with a 
difference. An ordinary spike is ham- 
mered into the wooden ties, just as you 
would drive a nail. 


This screw spike is used by the Erie 
along with the straight spike, but is 
driven in by a rotary machine. Because 
it anchors the tie-plate more firmly to 
the tie, this screw spike diminishes 
friction: The strong spring-washer 
under the head helps absorb the pound- 
ing of passing trains. The result is 
less wear and longer life for the ties. 


Added to Erie’s extra-heavy tie-plate, 
heavier rail and stone ballast, the screw 





































spike plays a part in maintaining the 
high standards of Erie’s famed roadbed. 
The fact that Erie adopted this special 
spike for its roadbed is another ex- 
ample of Erie’s continuous search for 
the best materials to assure safe, de- 
pendable transportation for both pas- 
sengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Labor Week 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AFTER THE WOOD BILL— 


Unions Can Hope for Smali Changes in Law 


Unions still may get a labor 
law this year, but it will be far 
from what they want. Show- 
down in the House indicates that 
much of Taft-Hartley Act will 
stay, after Congress goes home. 

Employers, under any new 
law, stand to hold many of the 
rights they now have. Unions 
will make some gains. Injunction 
power to stop big strikes is likely 
to be retained. 


Odds still favor passage of a new 
labor law by Congress this year. Labor 
unions, however, have lost their last 
chance of getting the kind of law they 
want. Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
if made, almost surely will leave to 
employers much of the protection they 
now have under the law. 

This is the prospect that follows last 
week’s voting on labor legislation in the 
House of Representatives. When the 
Administration lost out in its attempt 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley law and 
substitute a revised Wagner Act, it 
was on notice that it must make some 
major concessions before any new law 
could be passed at this session of Con- 
gress. 

A compromise containing many of 
the provisions of the present law is the 
best the Administration can expect. As 
a starting point, House Democratic 
leaders probably will use the so-called 
Sims bill. This bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hugo Sims, Jr. (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, was supported by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and some other 
Democratic leaders in an attempt to at- 
tract the votes of Southern conservatives 
who favored retention of some of the 
Taft-Hartley Act provisions. It failed to 
lure many of these votes, however, and 
will have to include a number of other 
features of the Taft-Hartley law before 
enough Southern Democrats to assure 
passage will support it. 

Congress still has a heavy program 
ahead if it is to adjourn on schedule at 
the end of July. As a result, changes of 
the labor law may get caught in a last- 
minute jam and fail of passage. But, if 
a new law is passed, it is likely to shape 
up along these lines: 
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HOUSE SPEAKER RAYBURN, REPRESENTATIVE SIMS 





. « » Not enough votes were swung 


Employers are to retain in any new 
law many rights they now have, but 
there will be a few changes. 

Antiunion statements of employers 
still will be permitted as long as they do 
not contain threats of reprisals. The law 
probably will specify that the National 
Labor Relations Board cannot set aside 
a bargaining election or issue a complaint 
against an employer solely on the basis 
of comments attacking a union. The 
Board may be allowed, however, to cite 
such statements as supporting evidence 
when charging an employer with an un- 
fair labor practice such as discharging 
workers for union activity. 

Loyalty affidavits, denying member- 
ship in the Communist Party probably 
will be required of employers as well as 
union officials before they can file cases 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. + 

Damage suits. Employers probably 
will not lose the right to sue unions for 
damages, if they can show losses incurred 
because of strikes in violation of contracts 
or because of jurisdictional walkouts or 
illegal boycotts. 


Injunctions may be harder to get than 
under the present law. NLRB probably 
will be allowed to use its discretion as 
to when to ask for a temporary restrain- 
ing order against a violation, pending 
the final decision of the Board. Injunc- 
tions could be obtained against employ- 
ers or unions. 

Secondary boycotts of certain kinds 
apparently are to be allowed. For ex- 
ample, employers probably will find that 
a union can order its members not to 
work on articles that have been trans- 
ferred to the shop from a plant where 
a strike is in progress. 

Foremen probably will continue to be 
denied protection of the NLRB in union 
activities. Straw bosses without authority 
to hire and fire may be brought under 
the Act, however. 

Welfare funds of unions, where f- 
nanced by employers, may be allowed 
to operate with fewer restrictions. Em- 
ployers may be allowed to waive their 
right to join in the administration of 
the’ funds. 

Failure to bargain.still will be pun- 
ishable by the National Labor Relations 
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“I like The Shamrock because: 


I revel in the luxuri- 
ous comfort of a 
hotel like The Sham- 
rock. I like the restful 
appeal of its interior 
designing . 
thrilling atmosphere 
of the diningand 
ballrooms . . . the 
excitement of being 


come to The Sham- 


the nation. I like The 
Shamrock because it 
does so much for 
you to make life 
there a wonderful 
adventure.” 





In Houston, you are cordially invited 
to live at 
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‘Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
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SPRINKLERS 





Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





among people who | 


rock from all over | 
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Board, whether the union or employer 
refuses to negotiate. 

Unions gain an advantage in some 
of the changes now indicated for the law, 
but they will object to many of the fea- 
tures being retained. 

Industry-wide strikes that threaten 
the national health or safety probably 
still will be subject to injunctions, if the 


e Government wants to go into court. Such 


strikes then could be delayed for 60 days 
by court order, possibly with seizure of 
properties by the Government. The law 
is likely to provide that an emergency 
board will make recommendations as to 
settlement terms for a dispute, but neither 
unions nor employers would be required 


| to accept the proposals. 


The present procedure calls for 80-day 


| injunctions, and board members do not 











make suggestions as to settlement. 

Mass picketing apparently still will 
be outlawed in any new bill. Unions will 
be forbidden to keep nonunion members 
from going through picket lines. 

Strikers probably will be allowed to 
vote in bargaining elections. The Act 
now denies them a vote, in a wage strike, 
if they have been replaced by other work- 
ers in the shop. The new measure prob- 
ably will give the vote to both strikers 
and replacements. This will help unions to 


defend themselves against rival unions 


moving into a plant during strikes. 
Jurisdictional strikes and most forms 


of secondary boycott are likely to con- 
tinue to be prohibited. 


Preferential hiring may be legalized. 


The trend seems to be toward relaxing 
somewhat the prohibition against “closed 
shop” contracts, which force employers 
to hire only union workers. Congress may 
allow an employer to notify a union when 





es 


a job vacancy exists, giving a union mem. 
ber a chance to accept the job before non. 
union workers learn about it. 

“Union shop” elections probably 
will be eliminated from the law. Employ- 
ers will be allowed to sign agreements 
requiring that all workers join the union 
after being hired. At present, approval 
of the workers is required before this type 
of contract is legal. The new bill also js 
likely to permit unions to get workers 
fired, under a “union shop,” if they fai] 
to pay dues, if they are Communists or if 
they participate in wildcat strikes. Non- 
payment of dues now is the only basis 
for firing. 

Political expenditures from union 
treasuries may be allowed in a revised 
law, but contributions to campaign funds 
probably will continue to be outlawed, 
Thus, a union might be allowed to pub- 
lish political propaganda, but it could not 
donate directly to a candidate’s campaign. 

Financial reports probably will be re- 
quired of unions that want to take cases 
to the Labor Board, as at present. 


STRIKE INCREASE: 
WHAT IT MEANS 


Strikes, on the increase, point up 
growing employer resistance to fourth- 
round wage increases. Some unions are 
balking at pay rates~- being 
Wages, however, are not the only issue 
over which unions are willing to strike. 

Work stoppages now taking place are 
of particular interest to employers be- 
cause they precede wage negotiations 
that are about to start in large industries. 
They may provide a clue to what will 
happen in coal, steel and autos if wage 
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ATLANTA: BUSSES STOPPED 
. .- @ Strike epidemic is unlikely 
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Which product will the 
demands are not met. It is not likely, 
| a however, that they foreshadow an epi- 
—_ demic like that of 1946. 


Other issues than wages have been 








ot behind several recent strikes. CIO Auto 
Rate Workers, as an example, struck at the 
7 s 


usd Ford Motor Co. main plant in a dispute 
al over the speed of the production line. 
a Non-wage disputes are at stake in other 








ee walkouts. One involved a fight between 
ck two unions. | 
“io The timing of this new wave of strikes | 
S OFif is partly seasonal. Strikes increase usual- | 
Non- ly in the spring. This year there has been 
babs a tendency to delay the start of the 
walkouts, to stall until a wage pattern | 
union has been set somewhere else. Also, many 
evised contracts last year were extended well | 
fue into 1949, postponing the strike dead- 
awed lines for several of the big industries 
. pub- until June and July. 
Id not Settlements being negotiated in wage 
paign. strikes and in cases where no walkouts 
be ré- have occurred generally are smaller than 
cane in previous rounds. Earlier rounds gave 
raises of 18% cents, 15 cents and 13 cents 
in big industries. This year’s wage increas- There are 18 million Western consumers today. And they’re 
: _— eae eee Fe enti Gownward. growing in numbers—by leaps and bounds. Are you discour- 
Strikes, when put in_ perspective, : 
aging the sale of your product by a price tag that reads 


disclose types of issues involved. 
In autos, CIO strikes at Ford and at 


[Se sve Cony, rosaied. fron | There’s a freight cost problem—that’s admitted! But 80 man- 


“Slightly Higher West of the Rockies?” 


—_ being ee isinon ufacturers have solved this problem by establishing Santa 
fered. denied by management. The Auto Work- Clara County plants—at the population center of the Pacific 
issue es wage demands against Ford are still Coast. 

trike. to be negotiated. 

e are Electrical-equipment plants of Philco _ - | PLUS PRODUCTION 

s_be- Corp. and Singer Manufacturing Co. 

itions were shut down by strikes called by the These 80 manufacturers have created 10,000 new industrial 
tries. clo Electrical Workers over wage issues. jobs in Santa Clara County. And they’ve found, as a result of 
will Araise of 15 cents was asked at Philco. ; y 

wage In the Singer walkout, the union de- accurate production records, that Santa Clara County labor 


is as much as 25% more efficient than in other sections of the 
country. Liveability is one basic reason for this efficiency. 
Another is decentralized production. But the important fact 
is that plus production is here—and avail- 
able to expansion minded industrialists! 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF BOOK —FREE! 
It's called ‘New Industry Speaks'"—and is based 
on the statements of the 80 new industries that have 
located in Santa Clara County. Free—but write on 
your letterhead. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. U, San Jose 23, California 


SANTA CLARA 
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PRLADELPINA: PICKET MASSEU The population center of the Pacific Coast 
. walkouts are smaller 
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Even in those far places of the world where a name like 
“Worthington” is unpronounceable, men who buy industrial 
equipment ‘‘know a good thing when they see it’! Over the 
many generations of Worthington’s existence, its “‘wings”’ 
trademark has become a world-known symbol of the depend- 
able, low-cost performance of a great variety of equipment 
(see opposite column) putting air, water, oil, gas and other 
fluids to the purpose of improving standards of living. You, 
too, in Augusta, Maine or San Diego, California, can benefit 
from one of industry’s great engineering talents. Investigate 
the line with the ‘“‘wings’’ trademark—the sign of value 
around the world. : 


WORTHINGTON 
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AROUND 


SIGN OF VALUE THE 


diesel engine, please, for Abdul! . 


WORLD 
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manded a 35-hour week at pay received 
before the strike, for 40 hours. 

Transit workers in Atlanta started 
their walkout when the company offered 
a raise of 4 cents. The AFL union had 
asked for 15 cents plus a pension plan, 

Radio engineers went on strike 
against seven New England stations after 
the AFL Electrical Workers reported that 
management was seeking to cut pay 20 
per cent. 

Agreements recently signed afte 
strikes or in disputes settled peacefully 
also are revealing. 

Textile workers in 16 New Jersey and 
New York textile mills, for example, 
ended a month’s walkout with a pay 
increase of 8 cents an hour, a pension 
plan and vacation pay. The strike was 
called by AFL Textile Workers. 

Brewery employes in Detroit, after a 
one-day walkout, reported they won a 
raise of from 6 to 8 cents an hour plus 
fringe benefits. CIO also reported Pitts- 
burgh breweries gave a $2-a-week raise. 

Paper-manufacturing firms are te- 
newing contracts in some cases without 
raises. AFL Paper Workers reserved the 
right to seek pay increases later on, but 
extended. contracts with about 40 plants 
without any immediate wage change. 











> Employment is not showing the sea- 
sonal upturn that Government economists 
had hoped for. The number of workers 
employed, outside of farming, dropped 
255,000 from March to April, the Census 
Bureau estimates. This left 49,999,000 at 
work on off-the-farm jobs, the lowest fig- 
ure since June, 1947, and 884,000 below 
a year ago. 

Workers seeking jobs totaled 3,016,- 
000, the Bureau estimates. This was a 
decline of 151,000 job seekers in a month, 
but the significant fact is that this was 
due to jobs opening up in agriculture, not 
in factories. Another significant point is 
made by the Bureau: There seems to be 
a rise in the number of workers who 
have been without jobs for considerable 
periods of time. About 600,000 had been 
idle for four months or longer. 


> A wage-hour bill just introduced by 
Representative Lesinski (Dem.), of Mich- 
igan, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, represents a change of strategy. 
Mr. Lesinski has given up on his efforts 
to expand the coverage of the minimum- 
wage legislation to cover workers on 
large commercial farms. He now is will- 
ing to settle for one clause, which would 
increase the minimum wage from its pres- 
ent 40-cent level to 75 cents. He may be 
forced to take less to get it passed. By 
dropping the proposal to extend cover- 
age, Mr. Lesinski may win over some 
votes among Southern Democrats. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT charge more than 

your regular selling prices for goods 
that you supply to Marshall Plan coun- 
tries ‘under financing of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. The agency 
amends its regulations to tighten controls 
over prices that may be paid for ECA- 
fnanced commodities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in supplying goods un- 

der the ECA program, accept orders 
for delivery before July 1 under a pro- 
curement-authorization number issued for 
the fourth quarter of 1948 or the first 
quarter of 1949. This extension of de- 
livery time is announced by ECA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer in a 
“union shop” plant, safely fire an em- 
ploye at the request of the union without 
finding out what lies behind the union’s 
request. An employer is ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to rein- 
state two workers with back pay. The 
Board finds that the employes were im- 
properly discharged for dual unionism. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat your gain 

from the sale of securities as a long- 
term capital gain, for tax purposes, even 
though you agree to sell them before the 
end of the six-month holding period, and 
the money for their purchase is deposited 
in an agency account for you. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds that a long-term gain 
resulted in one such case where the seller 
did not withdraw the money or deliver 
securities until the six months were up. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get a Government- 

insured loan for home repairs or 
modernization without making a 10 per 
cent down payment on the cost of the 
work. This requirement is dropped by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect NLRB to 

throw out a charge of unfair labor 
practices against you even though your 
employes, in preparing their case, are 
assisted by a union that has not filed non- 
Communist affidavits. The Board decides 
that individual employes are not barred 
from pressing unfair-practice charges un- 
der these circumstances. 


‘troller 


YOU CAN find out, from a Treasury 

Department announcement, about 
changes in rules governing transactions 
in foreign exchange, transfers of credit 
and exports of coin or currency. The 
changes involve reports to Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


YOU CANNOT, as a businessman, 

count on being allowed an income 
tax deduction for your living expenses 
while working for the Government in a 
city away from your home. The Supreme 
Court leaves in effect a lower-court deci- 
sion that a businessman may not deduct 
these costs as business expenses even 
though he maintained his residence and 
family in his home city during his absence. 


YOU CAN probably get a license to 

import a limited amount of pig tin. 
The Office of Domestic Commerce eases 
restrictions on private imports of the 
metal. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a cost-plus-fixed- 

fee contract, sometimes get reim- 
bursed for fees and expenses of the direc- 
tors of your firm. In a decision that con- 
flicts with an earlier ruling of the Comp- 
General in another case, the 
appeal board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement allows such an item of cost. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 
ways designate a trade association to 
represent you in dealing with your em- 
ployes. NLRB vetoes the selection of a 
retail merchants’ association as represent- 
ative of employers in seeking an election 
to find out if employes of 22 retail stores 
wanted a certain union to be their col- 
lective-bargaining agent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in making the income 
tax return of a corporation, probably 
be required to include in taxable income 
the amounts paid to the company’s sole 
stockholder by another firm that leases 
some of the corporation’s property. The 
Supreme Court leaves in effect such a 
ruling of a lower court in a case where 
the stockholder was paid a yearly rental 
on the property plus a percentage of the 
earnings of the leasing company. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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NSE VARIN 
Steam condensers + steam tur- 
bines «+ feedwater deaerators + water 
treatment + engines « pumps « electric generators 
« motors * steam-jet ejectors » speed change gears. 
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Blue Brute compressors 
* air tools * pumps « mixers + pavers. 





Worthite anti-corrosive pumps « 
steam-jet ejectors *> water treatment » compressors 
* steam turbines « motors « Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears. 
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Steam turbines + engines « air conditioning + pumps 
* compressors * motors + electric generators « 
refrigeration + water treatment. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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DOLLARS STAY SCARCE DESPITE ERP 


What Europe needs, Swiss 
bankers think, is to put its own 
currencies to work, to produce 
goods these currencies will buy. 

Instead, they say, Marshall 
Plan countries keep depending 
on the U.S. dollar. U.S. aid is 
held to be providing relief, not 
lasting recovery. 

In France, bankers think dollar 
aid will continue as long as Rus- 
sia is a threat. 


From Swiss bankers comes a pointed 
warning that the problem of Europe's 
dependence on the U.S. dollar is not 
being solved by the European Recov- 
ery Program. 

Top financial men in Switzerland, in- 
terviewed by an editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, fear that the recovery now 
showing up in Western Europe is tem- 
porary, and cannot survive the end of 
ERP, scheduled for 1952. 

This appraisal, coming from the de- 
tached viewpoint of a country that is not 
receiving direct U. S. aid, raises the ques- 
tion whether the present program is any 
more than a fleeting relief from the dollar 
shortage that, until ERP came along, had 
stymied European recovery. 

The trouble, as Swiss bankers size 
it up, is that there is more competition 
than co-operation among European coun- 
tries. These countries scramble for U.S. 
dollars—the only currency that can be 
used in buying American goods. Little 
evidence is seen by these men that the 
ERP countries, as a means of opening 
broader markets, are getting together to 
lower barriers that prevent a free flow of 
money and of goods. The view of the 
ERP beneficiaries, as interpreted in 
Switzerland, seems to be that U.S. will 
go on putting up dollars to keep industry 
afloat, so why do all the changing that 
probably should be done? 

As it is, Europe does a lot of worrying 
about another dollar shortage after ERP 
ends. More to the point, in the Swiss 
view, would be to try to make Europe's 
own currencies buy the things Europe 
needs. 

One banker points out that each na- 
tion is trying to step up its own textile 
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production, hoping to sell cloth to its 
neighbors, which themselves will have a 
textile surplus. This means fierce competi- 
tion, which is declared to be just one more 
stumbling block to an effective economic 
union in Europe. 

The Swiss assert that ERP countries 
tend to concentrate on imports that will 
make life easier, giving second billing to 
the things that will help to build up na- 
tional economies. For example, they re- 
port that gasoline being brought in under 
ERP is being used largely by private auto- 
mobiles rather than for major industrial 
uses. Emphasis, they argue, should be on 
imports of industrial equipment, not raw 
materials, semi-finished or finished goods. 

Among Swiss bankers, there is sharp 


TRACTOR IN NORWAY 


... is the emphasis on 


criticism of tobacco imports under the: 
ERP program. A question they keep ashes 
ing is whether tobacco is supplied unde 
ERP for the benefit of Europe or of thes 
U.S. tobacco producer. Official figures§ 
show that, in the first 11 months of the? 
life of ERP, tobacco shipments under the: 
program amounted to $81,000,000. That 
was more ERP money than was spent 
during the same period for machinery, © % 
Then there is the criticism that ERP™ 
encourages socialism. This point was) 
made repeatedly by bankers interviewed, 
both in Switzerland and in France. They} 
say ERP, by bolstering living standards 4 
in the countries it serves, has been ie” 
sponsible for keeping socialist govem-” 
ments in power. U. S. dealings under ERP > 
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TRUCK IN HOLLAND 
recovery or joy rides? 
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Could anything be more exciting than television? 


It may be hard to believe. But tele- 
Vision was undreamed of one hundred 
and fifty years ago when the Bank of 

anhattan opened. So were radio and 
neon lights and jet propulsion. 


You can be sure the next 150 years 
ill hold many such “miracles” in 


store. It’s impossible to guess what 


they "Il be or what they Il do. 
But this much is sure: 


Tomorrow’ s “miracles” will become 
available to more people at lower cost 


with the aid of imaginative banking. 


We could review many examples of 
this Bank’s help in developing one-time 
“miracles” into today’s necessities. 

But we are looking ahead to our next 
150 years—and their promise of growth 
and progress through financial imagi- 


nation. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





HOW MUCH 
OF THE SHORTAGE 
WILL BE YOUR LOSS? 


Your Bond May Be LARGE Enough, 
But Wiil It Go BACK Far Enough? 


You discover a shortage created by one of 
your employees—an employee who started 
his dishonest acts long before you bonded 
him. You turn to your bond for reimburse- 
ment. Will it repay you for what was taken 
before you had the bond? The answer is 
“NO”, unless you had previously procured 
our Discovery Bond—the only bond that 
reimburses for loss caused by bonded 
employees regardless of when they caused 
the loss. ; 


... truly a “two-way” bond! 


Many concerns have found that by adding 
our Discovery Bond to their Blanket Bond, 
they have the ideal solution to their 
employee bonding problem. It gives em- 
ployers the “back” protection they need 

on employees hired long before they were 
bonded. They realize it can save them 
many thousands of dollars. Yet the premium 
for the Discovery Bond is no more than 
for the ordinary bond. 

Don’t wait until you discover a serious 
shortage that goes back too far for your 
present bond. Call our nearest agent or 
your own broker today and ask him to 


tell you about this all-inclusive protection. 


Bonded Honesty is the Best Policy 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY -COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


“°100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Yinance Week 


are directly with the governments 
countries involved. 

On the brighter side, thensi he 
been definite signs of recovery in Bum 
during the first year of ERP’s life, Of 
aim of U.S. from now on is to = 
trate more and more on supplying gg 
that will make for lasting recovery 
than temporary relief. Swiss banker z 
not discount the improvement of f 
pean economies since ERP started, Bi 
they question whether this recovery © 
last after U. S. aid ends. = 

Most impressive of all to the Swigg 
the recovery of Western Germany. Ban 
ers point out that, last December, Jf 
German marks could be bought for # 
Swiss francs on the free market in Zunié 
Three months later, it took 43 frangg 
buy i00 marks. Also, German produetig 
is on the upgrade. One Swiss banker 9 
ported that a friend in Aachen, to whom 
he had been sending food packages, told 
him in a letter recently that he no longey 
needed help, as local food was plentiful, * 

France, too, has been making a come: 
back. Value of the French franc on 
Swiss free market rose 25 per cent in 
months, Black market is waning. 

Italy is not doing as well as France ang 
Germany, although there have been def 
nite signs of improvement. 

As for U.S., Swiss bankers prediet 
deflation. However, they do not thinkif 
will be as serious or as prolonged as 
depression of the early ’30s. 

The Swiss think U.S. is winning, oF 
has won, the “cold war.” They do not ex 
pect a hot war.in any now foreseeable! 
period. Communism is being halted, af 
least temporarily. For that, they give 
much of the credit to ERP. The other 
factor, they say, is the sequel to the Con 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia. Word) 
filters to Western Europeans that th 
Czechs are worse off now than before. } 

Political trend in Europe, Swiss bank 
ers say, is turning toward the right. Nae 
tionalization of industry is reported t 
be losing popularity with the public. 

These men appear grateful for ERR 
though the Swiss do not cash in on 
directly. But they are convinced the U.S 
wants to dominate world trade and to dié 
tate to the weaker nations of Europe} 

After ERP, bankers in Switzerlai 
assert, European conditions may 
worse than before. Some Swiss banket 
fear a new surge of communism, whi 
they say could lead to civil war in a null 
ber of countries. French bankers thi 
ERP will not end as long as Russia isf 
threat. Some of them question whethél 
the U.S. Government really intends @ 
cut off ERP aid as early as 1952. 








> Cut in reserves required of Feder 
Reserve member banks is not counted 
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boost lending sharply. Drop in volume 
Phank loans has been caused largely by 
yo things: (1) reduced demand on the 
st of well-heeled business customers; 
banker resistance to questionable 
ns. Shortage of money to lend has not 
sn a major factor. People who .aren’t 
risks probably won't find it much 
Ser to get a bank loan. 


svernment bonds probably will 
more in demand. Reduction in reserve 
irements released $1,200,000,000 
had been tied up in reserves. Bank- 
will be eager to put that money out 
nvestments to earn a return. Many are 
to turn to Government bonds. How- 

, that does not necessarily mean that 
ers of these bonds can count on get- 
much better prices for them in the 
ket. Federal Reserve banks are pre- 
ed to sell some of their own holdings 
overnment bonds in the market to 
» keep prices in line. Also, the U. S. 
ry may make some additional se- 
of bonds eligible for bank ownership. 


rest rates to businessmen, the 
with top credit records, show signs 
fapering off. In a few recent cases, 
ers shaved rates—by one quarter of 
br cent or so—to keep good customers 
h going elsewhere. Thus, signs of 
it competition are returning. Big-city 
, for 15 weeks in a row, reported a 
ine in business loans outstanding. 


tallment credit rose to a new 

of $8,447,000,000 in March. How- 
, that increase needs to be analyzed. 
lment-sales_ credit declined for 
fything except autos. Automobile 
it jumped $117,000,000. Others 
pped $52,000,000. This, despite the 
Bxation of federal controls on install- 
t credit early in March. The March 
rd persuaded the Federal Reserve 
ard to relax the rules again in late April. 


ax relief for U.S. businessmen who 
m money abroad but can’t get it con- 

ed into dollars is under consideration 
‘the Treasury, Current idea is a new 
fulation that would permit postpone- 
pnt of U. S. income tax payments as 
hg as restrictions of the foreign coun- 

make it illegal to get these earnings 

in the form of dollars. The tax would 
t due as soon as the foreign earnings 

Id be converted into U. S. money. 
ax collections are falling off sharply. 
bending keeps rising. In April alone, the 
Overnment ran a .budget deficit of 
811,000,000. Receipts were $899,000,- 
00 below April, 1948. Expenditures were 
> $610,000,000. As long as this trend 
eps up, taxpayers can expect continu- 
ig pressure for higher taxes. 
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There is hardly a section of the 
country which does not have its 
quota of famous name trains roll- 
ing along on Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes. 

Typical of the Atlantic Coast Line 
fleet is The Champion running be- 
tween New York and Florida. 

Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 


ing Journal Boxes, this train is 


Vee F ie ie A Ate 








Hyatt Journal 
Box cut away 
to show con- 
struction. 


notable for its smooth roller-riding 
and extra-comfort which pas- 
sengers enjoy. 

Many Hyatt boxes have traveled 
three million miles without a major 
repair. We invite railroad officials 
to ask for more facts about Hyatt 
Journal Boxes. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 





Water, hot or coid, always ready to 
gush forth at the turn of a tap, rates 


a place near the head of the list of 


modern conveniences. 

Water to make the morning coffee, 
to freeze into ice cubes, to wash the 
dishes; water for a warm, relaxing 
bath at bedtime, or for sanitary pur- 
poses. Water to wash windows or the 
family car, to keep flowers and lawns 
sparkling through summer dry spells. 

How much water would you say 
you use in the course of a day? The 
chances are, it is more than you think. 
Where “city water” is available, the 


average person uses something like 
100 to 125 gallons per day. That 
means around 500 gallons per day 
for most families. 

These figures give an idea of the 
mighty torrent of water that it takes 
to keep a large community supplied. 
Collecting or pumping the water in 
the first place, then keeping it steadily 
flowing to thousands of consumers, is 





a vast undertaking calling for many 
kinds of steel. 

Bethlehem makes steels for water- 
pumping machinery, steel piling and 
concrete-reinforcing for dams and 
reservoirs, steel plates for standpipes 
and storage tanks. We manufacture 
the big pipes that take the water from 
tank or reservoir and bring it right to 
your home—and smaller pipe, called 
BethCoWeld, for the supply lines 
through which water flows from the 
street main to kitchen, bathroom and 
other points, always ready for your 
prompt convenient use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 


a 














Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To take a closer look at what is happening in industrial production..... 
Lumber production fell to the lowest point since 1946 early this year. 
Furniture is at a new postwar low point. Paper output has dipped sharply. Oil 

production has been cut 13 per cent. Shoe production isn't much above prewar. 
Rubber-goods output is back almost to the reconversion low point of 1945. 
Cotton consumption is around the low set in 1947. Wool consumption is off. 
Output in most industries is either back, or seems headed back, to levels 
of late 1946, when the boom began. Outlook is for a further dip. Conditions 
suggest.a “reconversion" from an inflationary boom with somewhat the same effect 
that occurred when U.S. industry underwent a reconversion from war production. 




















Causes of the decline in output are not hard to find. Urgent demands are 
filled. So are most pipe lines. Orders have dropped all along the line, from 
consumers to primary producers. Production cutbacks result. Buyers now appear 
to be waiting for still further price adjustments before new orders are placed. 


Automobile industry, by contrast, is at record heights. Steel is strong. 

These two industrieS--autos and steel--are the only ones that Have not yet 
felt the effects of a downswing that otherwise has been general. Producers in 
these industries, however, expect to hit a buyers' market later this year. 





Machinery industry offers an example of general trends. This industry is a 
big one. As defined officially, it ranges from electric razors to turbines. 
Machinery output, over all, is at the lowest point since 1946. Drop in 
machinery production from December to April amounted almost to 10 per cent. 
Biggest declines in demand for machinery have come in household equipment, | 
including refrigerators, washing machines, etc.; in office equipment, mostly 
typewriters and lighter machines; and in light electrical equipment--radios. 
That is a sign that urgent consumer demand has been met at present prices. 

















Machine-tool output is down to around 50 per cent of current capacity. 

Textile machinery is holding up well, but some orders are being canceled. 

Farm machinery is producing more than a year ago, but trend is downward. 

Engines, turbines, pumps appear to have passed the peak in production. 

Heavy machinery is maintaining production, but new orders are down a bit. 

These types of machinery are capital equipment. Declines in this field 
foreshadow a decline in business investment. That can have far-reaching effects. 
The trend in equipment orders bears out official estimates of a 14 per cent drop 
in private capital investment during the second half of the current year. 

















Extreme caution on the part of buyers seems to be the order of the day. 
Department-store sales run considerably below a year ago, but. bargain 
offers bring buyers in. Stores find this true, especially, in women's apparel. 

Mail-order houses, in midyear catalogues, offer sizable price cuts. 

Copper prices have been slashed to 18% cents a pound by custom smelters, 
from a peak of 23% cents. But the lower prices are attracting few buyers. 

Inventories are being worked down. Federal Reserve Board finds department- 
Store orders substantially below a year ago, with inventories down 5 ver cent. 
The decline in inventory buying is said officially to be mainly responsible for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 
the decline in bank loans. Business loans have dropped steadily since December, 


This buying caution, eventually, is expected by Government appraisers to be 
reversed. When inventories are worked off, when consumers are convinced that 
prices aren't going to drop any further, a revival of new orders is counted on, 
That's one reason for the relative optimism of Economic Adviser Edwin G. Nourse, 


Profit reports for the first quarter of this year show what the shifts in 
business activity have done to earnings. The profit trend is decidedly mixed. 

Over-all profits of 500 companies, compiled by National City Bank, of New 
York, show 6.5 per cent gain over the first quarter of 1948, but a drop of 18.2 
per cent from the record fourth quarter of last year, when earnings hit a peak. 

Biggest gains over a year ago were registered by steel companies, up 66 per 
cent; automobiles, up 42 per cent. Railway equipment showed a 28 per cent gain, 
and makers of farm and industrial machinery were up 235 per cent. 

Smaller gains were reported for chemicals, cement and glass concerns. 

Out of 16 manufacturing groups, these six were the only gainers. 


























Lower profits for the first quarter, as compared to first quarter, 1948, 
were earned by textile companies, down 52 per cent; building-equipment firms, 
down 44 per cent; pulp and paper firms, down 25 per cent, and oil, off 13 per cent. 

Food products and office cquipment showed smaller declines in profits. 
Electrical-equipment companies and some metal fabricators about held their own. 

These profit comparisons are on a year-to-year basis. Only industries that 
increased profits over the fourth quarter, 1948, were autos and rail equipment. ~ 


























These reports suggest that profits of manufacturers of consumer goods are 
feeling the squeeze of smaller volume, increasing competition. Retail-trade 








profits bear this out--earnings are 36 per cent below year-ago figures. 


‘ 


Federal budget proSpects are not a Source of much satisfaction. 

Budget deficit at the end of April was $763,000,000. That already exceeds 
the officially estimated $600,000,000 deficit for fiscal year ending June 30. 

Spending for the remaining months of the fiscal period--May and -June--is 
almost certain to exceed the amounts to be collected by the Treasury. 

Deficit for the year of $1,200,000,000 is not at all unlikely. That will 
be double the official estimate, made by the Administration last January. 

Main reason why a deficit larger than estimated iS expected is that the 
Treasury revenues are failing to meet expectations by about $600,000,000. The 
Government is being pinched by the slowdown in business activity, too. 











Outlook for the fiscal year ahead, ending June 30, 1950, is even worse. On 
the basis for present spending plans and present taxes, a deficit is indicated 
at $5,200,000,000. To avoid such a red-ink figure will require either a heavy 
cut in spending by Congress or a tax raise. Neither seems likely very soon. 


Free gold market in the U.S. is proposed in a bill now before the Senate. 

Purpose of the bill is to permit gold miners to sell their gold at the best 
price they can get in an open market. Belief is that the price of gold will go 
higher than the $35 an ounce at which gold now is pegged, officially. 

Treasury, however, would not-be a buyer if the gold price advanced. Terms 
of the Gold Standard Act of 1934 would remain, keeping Treasury price to $35. 

Advocates of a free gold market contend that buying and selling of gold 
would help to establish the metal's "true value," and thereby would assist the 
nations of the world in fixing a "true value" for their currencies. Advocates 
also see a free market as a step back to free gold standard for currency. 

Opposition to the proposal will be strong. U.S. is committed, under the 
Monetary Fund, not to permit activities that might upset official gold values. 
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American 


Incident 


-Mone in 
Oi | 


E WORLD TODAY is at grips over 

the age-old question whether rulers 

can plan the economic life of the people 
as well as the people themselves. 

Dictators—Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 


et al.—substitute their edicts for eco- 
? 


nomic law. Every “omnipotent state’ 
must do that. Every effort has followed 
the same pattern since Hammurabi 


fixed prices 4000 years ago. First, 
more and more 
greater and greater penalties. Then 
follows popular revolt, expressing it- 
self in an acceptance of black markets, 
the last resort of people who have more 
respect for natural law in the market- 
place than in man-made law. 

In America, we have gone on the 
principle that economic laws are dis- 
covered—not made. 

Seldom has a nation had the oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrated on such a 
large scale and in such a short period 
of time the workings of a free economy, 
—an incident falling naturally into the 


compulsion with . 


old American way of getting things 
done. 


A YEAR Aco, there was fear of an acute® 


shortage of oil and gasoline. Govern- 
ment agencies estimated the United 
States was 15 per cent short of crude 
oil to meet 1948 needs, and saw little 
hope of wiping out this deficit. There 
was even agitation in Congress to give 
the Executive the power to ration and 
fix prices. Only a miracle, it was said, 
could prevent wide-spread suffering. 
What happened? Plenty of oil and 
gas. In fact, by the end of the year, 
100,000,000 barrels of petroleum had 
been added to the stock piles of the 
nation, and proved reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids were in- 
creased by two billion barrels, and 
natural gas by 8 trillion cubic feet! 


Ir was NoT A MIRACLE. On the con- 
trary, it was the natural American way 
of guiding production and consump- 
tion by the free operation of the price 
mechanism. 

The anticipated shortage caused 
competition to bid up prices of crude 
oil. This created greater incentive to 
discover and produce crude, but in- 
centive, however great, is not enough. 
There must be the cash or credit to 
furnish the wages and tools for the 
expanded activity. 

Without the profit incentive and the 
profits of earlier years it would have 
been impossible for the oil industry to 
convert an economy of scarcity in 1948 
to one of plenty today in 1949. Fur- 
thermore, just as rising prices auto- 
matically stimulated production so to- 
day excess production swings the price 
pendulum downward. 


Economic law, unhampered, thus 
works day and night to bring back the 
balanced economy toward which it is 
always striving. It has never been done 
by Executive Order. 

You can’t “putsch” oil around—nor 
men of spirit! 


Cities Service played its part in this 
transition from scarcity to plenty. As 
a result, you, the public, were able to 
buy—and you did buy—more Cities 
Service products and services tha: in 
the previous year, in fact, a total of 
$593,000,000 worth. 


In order to do this Cities Service in- 
creased its production of crude oil 
by 10%. 

It refined 72,000,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over 1947 of 10%. 

It furnished customers 372 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, an in- 
crease of 17%. 

Its sales of electric energy were just 
short of 3 billion kilowatt hours, an 
increase of 12%. 


In spite oF these increased activities, 
Cities Service carried forward its pro- 
gram of development and expansion, 
investing 3112,000,000 in 1948. Stimu- 
lated by the free air of American en- 
deavor, unhampered by totalitarian 
“planning”, it is getting ready for fur- 
ther demands of the public for oil, gas, 
and electric power. It also added to its 
financial resources in order to meet 
those demands. 

This Company believes that the 
United States of America under the 
free enterprise system is still a going 
concern, and proposes by precept and 
example to do its part in keeping it so. 


Cities @ Service 


W. ALTON JONES, President 























Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subseription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


* 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











“COMING T 
PHILADELPHIA ? 


Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for 
overnight or for an extended stay, 
you'll find everything just as you like 
it— superior accommodations, a fa- 
mous cuisine, convemence to stores, 
theatres, etc. Rooms from $5 single 
and $8 double. Suites $14 and up. 


Baiday 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA., PA 
ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Managing Director 
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Weve Been Asked: 
ABOUT RENT-RAISE FORMULA 


Tenants and landlords both are up in 
the air over the way a new formula for 
figuring rents is going to affect their 
pocketbooks. The formula is devised by 
the Government's rent-control administra- 
tion to carry out the mandate of Congress 
to assure a “fair net operating income” 
to landlords. 

Use of the formula is going to cost 
many thousands of tenants an increase in 
monthly rent. How much this is going to 
be will vary tenant by tenant, and land- 
lord by landlord. There is to be no flat in- 
crease and the tenant at this time cannot 
tell whether he faces a raise in rent, or 
how much. All he can do is to wait. But 
later he can appeal. 

What the Housing Expediter has done 
is to say that a landlord can fix rentals 
that assure him a return of 25 or 30 per 
cent of his “gross income” from rents. If 
he is a small landlord with from one to 
four dwelling units, he usually is entitled 
to 30 per cent of his gross income; if he 
operates a larger apartment, then he is 
entitled to 25 per cent of his gross income. 


Just how is the rent formula going 
to work? 

Take the case of Landlord A. He has one 
house that he is renting. He has been 
getting $100 a month rent, or $1,200 a 
year. The Housing Expediter now says 
that he is entitled to a net income of $360, 
or 30 per cent of his gross intake, after 
taking into account his real estate taxes, 
insurance and certain other operating 
costs. But suppose that this landlord finds 
that his taxes and maintenance expenses 
come to $760. In addition, he gets an 
allowance of, say, $200 for depreciation. 
He then has only $240 left. This means 
that he can apply for, and probably get, 
a raise of about $171 a year, or $14.25 a 
month. The tenant gets the news when 
the landlord applies at his area rent office 
for an increase. The tenant can protest, 
but the raise is likely to be approved if 
the landlord’s figures stand up. 


Where a tenant has a lease, his landlord 
cannot raise his rent until the lease ex- 
pires, unless the tenant consents. This 
would be the case where voluntary raises 
of 15 per cent in return for long leases 
were signed under the old law. 


What is gross income? 

That’s the total amount that tenants pay 
in rent. Where part of a building is rented 
for commercial uses, that income is taken 
into consideration, too. Take a building 
having 10 apartments that rent for $75 a 
month each. The gross income is $9,000 a 
year. If the owner’s net income is less than 
$1,800, or 20 per cent of this amount, 


he is entitled to a raise that would net 
him 25 per cent of his new gross. 


Suppose a landlord's income is high- 
er than the formula amount: Will 
he get a roll-back in rents? 

No. The rule on fair net operating in- 

come does not call for a roll-back of rents 

for landlords now receiving more than the 
formula calls for. 


Does invested capital play a part in 
the formula? 

No, it doesn’t. No effort is made to place 

a value on a landlord’s investment. The 

formula is based entirely on a percentage 

of the gross income of a rented home or 

apartment house. 


Suppose there is a mortgage on the 
property: Is interest part of oper- 
ating expense? 

It is not. The formula treats in the same 
way dwellings that are entirely owned 
and those carrying mortgage loans. No 
consideration is given either to interest 
or annual payments on mortgage princi- 
pal. This is one point that brought pro- 
tests from many landlords. 


What of a landlord whose rent level 
has been relatively low? 
He usually is at a disadvantage, if his 
operating expenses also have been low, 
compared with another who has had 
higher expenses. The reason is that the 
gross income of the first landlord will not 
be so large, but his costs also are small. 
He may already be getting a net income 
of 30 per cent of his gross, and not be 
entitled to a raise in rents. Another land- 
lord with larger expenses might have a 
better chance for a raise. The result of 
the formula often will be: The bigger 
the operating costs, the higher the rent. 


Wouldn’t it be to the advantage of a 
landlord, then, to spend money to 
improve his place? 

Not always, insofar as obtaining a higher 
rent at this time. That is because petitions 
for raises being filed now are based upon 
income and expenses in the past. A land- 
lord must figure his operating expendi- 
tures of last year or any 12-month period 
that ended 90 days before his petition is 
filed. Added expenditures made now, 
thus, could not be reflected in a rent in- 
crease until an application is made at 
some later time. 


What about past repairs? Can they 
be used to get rent increases? 
Sometimes they can be. A landlord, in 
listing his operating expenses, can take 
into account the cost of such things as 
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recent painting or decorating. This cost 
is spread over several years, however, | 
and not considered as an expense in one | 
year. 
Here is an example of how the cost of 
interior painting or decorating would be 
| net handled: A landlord would add the total 
amount spent for this work during the last 
three years. Suppose this came to $300. MARSH & McLENNAN 
igh- Then, in applying for a higher rent, he PORDAS cs eT 
Will could place his annual expenses for this | 
work at $100 a year. Similarly, on an out- Insurance Brokers 
: in- side painting job, the cost is spread over | 
ents four years. ACTUARIES AND 
the : AVERAGE ADJUSTERS | 
Is a new roof, or other repair, con- 
sidered operating expense? | 
t in The cost of extensive repairs usually can 
be spread over a period of years—accord- ee) 
lace ing to how long they are likely to last. Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
The If a new roof cost $300 and its life is ex- Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
tage pected to be 15 years, then the annual cam Cleveland asec Aas satiety 
e OF expense is figured at $20. Rent officials ae manna rine om 
have a table showing how long other re- | fag Page... Pee oeare Porstend 
placements are expected to last, such as Npeareest ee Havens haniee 
the 20 years for heating equipment, plumb- | 
- ing, electric wiring and elevators. | 
ume Next, how long is it going to take to | 
ned get rents raised? 
No That depends to a large extent on the | 
08 number of petitions filed in an individual | 
, area rent office. The new rule has brought | 
wick: a flood of applications in many offices. A 
tenant must be given seven days to reply ieee ists RMT a eis ae bin Hs = 
td to his landlord’s petition, and the landlord 
has another seven days to make his own 
his reply. Rent officials hope to act on peti- 
yw, [ep vons within several weeks, though in Advertising in U.S. News & World Report is 
ad gome cases it will be longer. news ... the management staffs, the production staffs, 
the the men of science, engineering, sales, distribution, 


- How soon can a rent increase go into 
7 effect? finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 


all. A “ 
Fi A landlord can raise rents as soon as he . readers because they must keep informed on national 
re gets approval from his area office. and international trends. 

nd. Furthermore, the raise can be retroactive 


1 —that is, it can go back to the date when U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 








of the petition was filed. Where a tenant 

ser appeals to a regional rent office or to H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 

nt. W ashington, he is required to pay the =e Giechbteller Winans, Now Veok 
higher rate pending action on the appeal. 

fa 





to Both landlords and tenants have objected 
to this new fair-income formula. Some 


her landlords say that Congress meant for | 
ns them to get more than is allowed by rent | A EON Ai ee 








on officials. Spokesmen for tenant groups say_— | 

1d- that rents will be raised in too many | 

di- cases, and too much, under the new rule. | Ny C 

od But no one can tell at this time just how | 63 

is many increases will follow in the period 

Ww, ahead. Also, in areas where more apart- | Td Yy Today, discriminating people all over the world choose 

in- ments and homes are pp ati age el 4 ~/ Courvoisier Cognac for its matchless flavor and aroma. 

at ants may move instead of paying higher | ’ ; - 
ates Wak os great many ef - at vay | yY v Noticeably unique flavor .... Unchanging quality 
more, as 18,000,000 dwelling units still ~) ati , 

ey are under control. And the new fair- <=. Wee 
income principle applies in all places still zest 4 

in having rent control except the District of iP «a ont aun 

ke Columbia, which operates under a sep- All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 

as arate law. | FeC-G IMPORTERS, INC., N.¥Y.C. « SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. + 84 PROOF 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Reports for 1948.., 


A year of Progress and Resu 
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for an Oil-using World!. 


Bes SHORTAGE FEARS of a year ago have vanished. All around 
the world, oil resources are expanding. In doing their part to 
meet the rising needs for oil, this Company and its affiliates last year 
made the greatest efforts in their history. Here are some facts from this 
Compaixiy’s Annual Report to its more than 200,000 stockholders... 


1 TOTAL PRODUCTION AGAIN INCREASED. 

After setting new records in both 1946 
and 1947, this Company and affiliates in 
1948 increased crude oil production by 
8% over the year before. Output of crude 
oil by our domestic affiliates represented 
9% of the total crude produced in the 
U.S. Output of affiliates, world-wide, 
represented 14% of world production. 


More wells drilled than ever before. 
Proved reserves increased 


2 SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES SET 
recorpbs. More wells were drilled than 
ever before. Costs for this were a record 
$374,000,000 in 1948. Proved reserves in 
the earth at year’s end were at a new high. 


14 new Supertankers ordered, each nearly 
twice the size of wartime tankers 


3 EVEN GREATER COSTS FOR EXPANSION AND 
REPLACEMENT were again required to 
meet rising needs for oil. Jersey Standard 


and affiliates spent a record $529,415,000 
in 1948, even more than 1947’s invest- 
ment of 426 millions. For these needs and 
payment of dividends, money again was 
drawn from earnings, from borrowing, 
from sale of assets, and from further call 
on savings of past years. 


4 NEW FACILITIES RESULTED ALL OVER THE 
OIL-PRODUCING WORLD. In Venezuela, 
the world’s largest pipeline was completed. 
Fourteen new supertankers were ordered, 
each nearly twice the capacity of wartime 
tankers. At Montreal and Edmonton in 
Canada; at Billings, Montana; Linden, 
New Jersey; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
new refining facilities for more and better 
oil products went into service. At Amuay, 
Venezuela, a new 60,000 barrels per day 
refinery neared completion. 


New facilities like this modern refinery 
help increase oil supplies 


5 RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 
EXCELLENT. Again there were no do- 
mestic strikes or work stoppages. At year’s 
end the gross investment in property, plant 
and equipment amounted to $26,600 for 
each of the 129,000 employees of Jersey 
and its affiliated companies. 


6 BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES ROSE. 
As reported in the consolidated state- 
ment, total income of all companies was 
$3,332,187,000, an increase of 40% over 
1947. At the same time, costs were also 


up 40%. $1,386,248,000 was paid for © 
crude oil and other supplies, $573,459,000 | 
paid to employees, $492,000,000 for other ¥ 
operating costs. Taxes of $268,000,000 © 
were paid. 
7 RECORD NET EARNINGS, LARGELY PLOUGHED ~ 
BACK. Consolidated net earnings totaled ~ 
$365,605,000. Yet this total, plus affiliates’ 
earnings assignable to stockholders other 
than Jersey, plus all of the year’s deprecia- 
tion allowances was just about equal to 
the amount of money put back into the 
business to meet pressing needs for expan- 
sion and replacements. Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) received 
dividends of $2.00 per share of the Com- 
pany’s stock, plus a stock dividend of two 
shares for each 40 shares held. 


For copies of the full report write 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH world oil consump- 
tion for the year increased 6.5%, 
and U.S. consumption 5.6%... the 
need was met and more. Threatened 
shortages were averted. Proved re- 
serves in the earth are greater than 
ever before. New, modern facilities 
for meeting present and future needs 
are coming into operation through- 
out the world. Increasingly, human 
progress calls for more and more oil. 
In every way, the year 1948 was a 
year of progress and results for an 
oil-using world. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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>> Expansion of trade between the Western powers and the Russian sphere will 
be gradual, now that the blockades in Germany are being lifted. 

Trade lanes will still be restricted while mutual suspicion remains. Any 
semblance of free trade between the East and West is a long way off. 

Strains on economic relations between the U.S. and the Soviet area are 
likely as reparations, Lend-Lease, other old problems are warmed over again. 





>> U.S. exports to the Russian area have fallen so low this year that the in- 
crease now likely may look more important than it really is. 

Commercial exports to Russia and her satellites this year are‘running at an 
annual rate of only $70,000,000. In 1947, they were $205,000,000. Even then, 


they amounted to only 1% per cent of total U.S. exports. 
U.S. export controls, tightened up in March, 1948, are chiefly responsible 
for the big decline in U.S. shipments east of the Iron Curtain. Controls are 








shaped to prevent the Russian sphere from getting U.S. goods that can be con- 
verted to war use. Western European countries gradually have put into effect 


Similar controls in recent months. 

Easing of U.S. controls, recently announced, means little to the Russians 
and their friends. Products with even a remote military use still cannot be 
These include, besides munitions, such things as machine 
excavators, heavy electrical equipment, lo- 





sent to Eastern Europe. 
tools, precision equipment, trucks, 
comotives and oil-drilling equipment. 

These industrial goods are exactly what Russia and her satellites want 
most. Chances of getting them in the near future are nil. 

But now it may be possible to let the Russians buy more American cotton, 
rayon, spare parts of machinery, heavy lubricants. Even this isn't sure. 





>> On their side, the Russians now may step up exports to the U.S. 

Bigger releases of chrome and manganese would be most helpful. Ordinarily, 
the U.S. buys almost half her chrome imports and a third of her manganese imports 
Russian shipments of these ores to the U.S. have been sporadic ever 





from Russia. 
Since the tightening of U.S. export controls last March. 
Furs usually account for more than half of Russia's exports to the U.S. Fur 
market in the U.S. now is weak. Bigger imports might depress prices further. 
Gold hoard of the Kremlin is understood to be large, so that Russia does not 
have to worry about building up exports to the U.S. in order to earn dollars. 


Consequent. Soviet trade policies are likely to be used as bargaining 


points in negotiations with the U.S. 
(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Other Eastern European countries are more anxious than Russia to build up 
trade with the West. Now they hope there's more of a chance. 

Czechoslovakia apparently is being milked almost dry by Russian demands. 
Czechs have been scratching for a U.S. credit with little success. 

Poland needs capital, hopes still to get a World Bank loan. Poles now may be 
able to sell more food to Western Germany, maybe more coal to Western Europe. 

Major needs of these countries, as of Russia, are industrial goods and ma- 
chinery. But the West blocks their purchase. However, Russia hopes U.S. sym- 
pathies for the Czechs and Poles may produce a change in attitude. 





>> East-West trade also will be affected by the course of the negotiations over 
German reparations expected to be opened up soon. 

Amount and type of reparations will be main bones of contention. 

Division of reparations between Russia and the West has been based on leav- 
ing a level of industry in Germany well below what the Western powers now think 
necessary. A new meeting of minds must now be reached. 

Russia presumably still has very large ideas on the subject. 

Western opposition to such ideas will continue to be strong. 

Western German recovery is an integral part of the Marshall Plan. U.S. aid 
to Western Germany is running around $1,000,000,000 a year. The U.S. has no in- 
tention of having its economic support drained away by reparations to Russia. 

Agreement on plant removal from Germany, recently reached between the U.S., 
Britain, and France, leaves little leeway for heavy plant reparations to Russia. 

Any substantial concessions made by either side in the reparations question 
will have a considerable effect on German recovery and on European trade. 




















>> Another problem to be solved is the Lend-Lease debt of the SovietS..e.e. 
Lend-Lease to Russia totaled about $11,000,000,000. 
Machinery and equipment to a value of $1,000,000,000 was included. Also, 
86 ships, totaling 811,000 tons, have not yet been returned. : 
Negotiations on Lend-Lease have been stalled for many months by the Russian 








interpretation of the original agreement. 

Lend-Lease goods not consumed during the war period were to be returned or 
paid for. Russians argue that machinery, other durable goods were consumed the 
minute they were transferred by the Moscow Government to the ultimate user. 

Lend-Lease settlement with Russia, if it follows the lines of other such set- 
tlements, would require Russian payments of about $550,000,000. 








>> It's clear that the good news about Berlin leaves a number of difficulties 
still to be ironed out before anything normal will prevail in East-West trade. 
However, it looks now as though a new start can be made. 


>> Meanwhile, in Mexico, money troubles are breaking out. 

Pessimism in Mexico over prospects for getting a U. S. loan to shore up the 
sagging oil industry is one factor behind current weakness in the peso. 

Also, Mexican exports to the U.S. in the first quarter were disappointing. 
Usually, food shipments bring a flood of dollars. But this year buying is off and 
prices are weaker. Lower metal prices don't help Mexico either. 

Currency depreciation is one way of jacking up exports. France, Sweden, 
other countries also are toying with the same problem and the same solution. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Decline is becoming broader, deeper, 
far more apparent. Seasonal strength 
failed to mature in April. 

Industrial production, already well 
below postwar peaks, slides off 
steadily. Factory output fell to 
186.5 on the indicator below in the 
week ended April 30, against 187.5 
in the previous week and 193 in 
March. In six months, the indicator 
has dropped 7.7 per cent, to the 
level of about 2% years ago. 

Steel operations are at 97.3 per cent 
of capacity, down from 102 in 
March. But steel output still is high. 

Auto output remains the strongest 
segment of industry. The. 538,000 
cars and trucks produced in April 
made an 8-year record. But auto 
makers, not so confident of the fu- 
ture, are ordering less material for 
summer. 

New construction, at an annual rate 
of $18,060,000,000 in April, is be- 
ing boosted by increases in the 
public sector. Private building was 
down 2.8 per cent from March, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, and 
10.9 per cent from April, 1948. In- 
dustrial construction fell off 4 per 
cent, and was 23 per cent below 
April, 1948. 

Bank loans show the same picture, 
from a different angle. Business 
loans of reporting Federal Reserve 
member banks in leading cities 
shrank $142,000,000 in the week 
ended April 27—fifteenth straight 
weekly decline. 

Trade, too, still is weakening. 
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Wholesalers’ sales in March were 7 


per cent below a year earlier, with 
April also expected to show a dip. 
Wholesalers are buying less, al- 
though their stocks on March 31 
already had dropped to 165 per 
cent of monthly sales, from 189 on 
February 28. 


Department-store sales on the indi- 


cator below climbed to 301.6 in the 
week ended April 30, to keep April 
well above March. But the four 


weeks ending April 30—including 
Easter—were no higher than the 
same period without Easter a year 
earlier. Stores are buying less. Or- 


Industrial 


ders of 296 department stores out- 
standing March 31 were 25 per 
cent below a year earlier, despite 
smaller stocks on the shelves. 


Consumer credit shows further weak- 
ness at the retail level. Installment 


sales other than autos dropped 
$52,000,000, or 2.3 per cent, below 
February, despite the easing of 
credit restrictions. 


Wholesale prices reflect the new 


range and depth of the downturn. 
They fell to 155.2 on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index for the week 
ended May 3. Every major com- 
modity class took part in the drop 
of .6 per cent, with every class 
except textiles sliding off at least .5 
per cent. The over-all index is 8.7 
per cent under the peak, at the 
lowest point in 20 months. 

prices, slower to react, 
went off .5 per cent in the week 
ended May 3, to a 16-month low. 


Metals prices, as the top chart shows, 


reflect the spread of the downturn 
to durable products. The drop of 42 
per cent in steel-scrap prices is un- 
dermining quotations on finished 
steel. A 30 per cent fall for lead 
shows up in lower prices for bat- 
teries and paints. Slide of copper 
prices—off 21 per cent—leaves cop- 
per users cold to offers. Zinc now is 
down 27 per cent. 


Employment level, meanwhile, drifts 


off. Number of persons holding jobs 
off the farm in April slipped under 
50,000,000 for the first time in 
nearly two years. 
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White House Rein on Louis Johnson... More Liberal 
World Bank?...Dean Acheson’s Troubles in Senate 


President Truman, privately, will be 
pleased if Congress does make few 
if any changes in present labor laws. 
The idea is that Democrats then will 
have a strong issue on which to rally 
labor support in the 1950 elections 
and maybe in 1952. 


x *k * 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
had an order all prepared transferring 
Marine Corps aviation to the Air 
Force, but decided not to issue the 
order until the Navy has calmed 
down a little over the decision to 
abandon construction of a super air- 
craft carrier. 


Kx ok 


The President changed -his mind 
about giving Secretary Johnson a free 
hand in choice of aides who will run 
the National Military Establishment 
and insisted on having his part in 
that selection. Mr. Truman got the 
impression that his new Secretary of 
Defense was taking a little too much 
for granted. 


Wik «x 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
in some trouble with the Senate as a 
result of his decision not to play as 
closely with Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg and other Republican leaders in 
shaping foreign policy. Secretary 
Acheson is not yet sure of approval 
for the plan to give large-scale mili- 
tary aid to Western Europe. 


x *k * 


Senator Robert Taft, coauthor of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, is going to be 
somewhat embarrassed in 1950 if that 
Act is not repealed, at least in name. 
The Ohio Senator is up for re-election 
and in an election year would prefer 
not to have his name on a law that 
labor opposes so strongly. 


Oe ee 


Dwight Eisenhower, wartime com- 
mander in Europe, no longer is happy 
with his job as adviser to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and may go back to 
his job as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, 
wants authority on a permanent basis 
to use U.S. military personnel in Eu- 
rope to help train the armies that are 
to be rebuilt. The plan is not to keep 
U.S. armed forces in units on the 
continent, but to use them as training 
cadres. 


x *k * 


The White House has plans for using 
the World Bank to finance develop- 
ments abroad on a more liberal basis, 
with less emphasis on what are known 
as “banking principles” and with 
more emphasis on pushing out the 
dollars. John J. McCloy, as President 
of the Bank, has tended to take a 
conservative attitude in making loans. 


x *k * 


William MacChesney Martin, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury and 
former Chairman of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, is finding his name men- 
tioned a$ a possible successor to Mr. 
McCloy as head of the World Bank 
in event of Mr. McCloy’s withdrawal 
to become U.S. Commissioner in a 
civilian rule of Germany. Mr. Martin 
isn’t sure that he wants to accept such 
a job, however. 


xk * 


It was 16 months ago that Russia’s 
Stalin started to put out peace feelers 
to U.S., but Mr. Truman denied that 
any peace moves were being made. 
Only after Russians printed details 
of the latest conferences did the Presi- 
dent forego a denial. 


xk k *& 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, got as- 
surances from Gen. Lucius Clay that 
the General really did want to come 
home and was not being forced out as 
U.S. commander in Germany, even 
though he was not consulted on nego- 
tiations that led to lifting the Berlin 
blockade. Speaker Rayburn wanted to 
make sure that the General was not 
getting a bad deal. 


x * * 


Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, 
now 1s being mentioned as a successor 


to Lewis Douglas as Ambassador to 
Great Britain, if the present Ambas- 
sador does resign. 


x * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, is opposed to 
reducing the value of the British 
pound sterling at this time. U. S. finan- 
cial officials think that the pound 
should be cut from $4.03 to about 
$3.25 and then made freely convertible 
into dollars. Sir Stafford wants to go 
on managing the pound sterling. 


kkk 


British in Shanghai who thought that 
they could do business as usual with 
the Chinese Communists are begin- 
ning to change their minds. A belief 
that the Communists must be fine 
fellows led Britain to decide to send 
warships up the Yangtze River, only 
to have them shelled by the Commu- 
nists. Now the conquerors are setting 
out stiff terms for doing business. 


©. £18 


State Secretary Acheson is convinced 
that U.S. must make an entirely new 
approach to the problem of China 
based upon avoidance of military 
moves that tend to inflame the nation- 
alistic sentiments of the Chinese peo- 
ple. Official idea is that U.S. is in bad 
enough now without openly taking 
sides to prolong civil war. 


x *k * 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco sooner 
or later is going to get a big U.S. 
loan, but the conditioning process, to 
prepare sentiment abroad for aid to 
Spain, is to take a little more time. 


x *k * 


Inside view is that Andrei A. Zhdanov, 
who was given a big state funeral in 
Russia, didn’t die a natural death, 
but was liquidated as a prelude to 
change in Russia’s “get tough”’ line 
in dealing with the West. Zhdanov 
was leader of the Politburo group that 
favored Russian expansion even to the 
point of war. Idea now is that the way 
to keep track of shifts in Moscow pol- 
icy is to watch the funerals. 
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, Imagination creates bad weather 


TO MAKE CARS TROUBLE-FREE FOR YOU 
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Humidity Room—created by the use of practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
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This “frost-bitten” engine won’t catch cold! 


You really need a fleece-lined coat 
when you enter this room—even for 
a short visit! For some of the world’s 
worst weather is created right here 
—to make sure there won't be any 
winter coughs, sniffles or hard start- 
ing in the engines of the cars we 
build for you. 


First, our engineers lower the 
room’s temperature to freezing—or 
below! Then they pump moisture into 
the room until mist and fog float 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


about and engine parts become coated 
with heavy frost. Sometimes the frost 
even forms inside the engine’s breath- 
ing apparatus—the carburetor. 


This manufactured weather is worse 
than any you'll ever meet—and it’s 
kept just as cold and clammy for 
weeks, without a let-up. All the while 
engines are started ... stopped... 
chilled . . . started again and run at 
all speeds, while precise instruments 
tell how they are performing. 


Tests like this helped us design car- 
buretors which insure quick-starting, 
smooth engines in any weather. Simi- 
lar tests helped in the development of 
the new ignition systems on our new 
cars... distributors built to be mois- 
ture proof, wires insulated by neo- 
prene jackets. Such results—of 
creative and practical imagination— 
help explain why owners are so proud 
of their new Plymouth, Dodge 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 











Brazilian coffee helps keep 


American electrical workers busy 


The great American custom of coffee with meals puts several 
hundred million dollars in Brazilian pockets every year. 
And our imports of such vital materials as vegetable oils 
and wax, cocoa, hides and skins, castor beans and crude 
rubber add other millions to Brazil’s purchasing power. 
Many of these dollars return to the United States in pay- 
ment for American electrical appliances and machinery, as 
well as for steel mill products, grains, automobiles, and a 
variety of industrial items. 

To facilitate this mutually profitable exchange of goods, 
The National City Bank of New York maintains completely 
staffed branches in Brazil’s five key cities. Here, as in all 
National City’s overseas branches, exporters and importers 
will find every service necessary for the competent handling 
of any overseas business transaction, from beginning to end. 
Write or call Overseas Division at Head Office for full 
information. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


67 Branches in Greater New York 





Avenida Rio Branco 85 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Porto Alegre 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 

CHINA 
Shanghai 











Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 


OVERSEAS 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 





Santiago 


ABOVE: The interior of an electric refrigerator is padded 
and sealed against damage in transit. LEFT: A Brazilian 
coffee picker sifts dirt and leaves from the coffee beans. 


BRANCHES 


ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 
FRANCE 

Paris (IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
JAPAN 

Tokyo 

Osaka 

Yokohama 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 











PHILIPPINES 
Manila 


Clark Field 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service’’ 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 















